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] JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, | LONDON. — 
OLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

The Council oF the College paving oe that it is expedient 
to appoint a Professor of Geol Mineralogy, or of Geology 
alone, applications from. Gentlemen desirous of such an appoint- 
ment will be received till ay, July 2.—Further partic: 
may sapeoen S on application 7 fee - ce ot ines Colles. 
ee Secretary to the Council. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 

Minvik ScoTLanp-vyarp.—A COURSE of LECTURES 

on ‘NAUTICAL, ASTRONOMY | and the MENSURATION of 

fel IGHTS,’ will be delivered at the ae on TUESD xe 
the Ist, oth. and 15th June, by JOHN NARRIEN, Esq. F. R.S 





NEAR SALISBURY.—ST. MARIE'S.GRANGE, planned and 
built in the Tudor style by Ww. Esq.—By Mess 
FOSTER & SON, at tke bidet oo MONDAY June $1, at 12, ia 


e 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, St. Marie’s- 
grange, situate two miles from Salisbury, standing on a 
rising ground, and commanding a magnificent view of Salisbury 
Cathedral, Longford Castle, and Wilton Park. The design is in 
Se strictest conformity wi ith the old English domestic architec- 
ture of the Isth century. The stone chimney-pieces are carved 
with heraldic ornaments, the ceilings are of wainscot, panels 
laid on, moulded oak beams and joints, and the roof over the 
room designed for a chapel is of the ancient high pitch, with 
open framing and bracing. Mr. Pi built this 


ugin planned an 
nouns as a retired saneetee for himself. His extended profes- 
him living so far from the metropolis. 





Prof. of Astronomy at the Royal Ley, College, § 
er of the Council, 
ain aes 7° HJ. TONNA, Assist. Director. 


CHOLASTIC. —WANTED a a SCHOOL 

twelve miles from London, a GENTLEMAN daly qua qualified 
to ASSIST in the MATHEMG ATICAL and MSS DE- 
PARTMENT .—Direct A. B., Messrs. Taylor & Waltons BOL 
sellers and P and Publishers, Upper Gower-street. 


moO SURVEYORS’ or ARCHITECTS’ 
CLERKS.—WANTED, at a House Decorator's of exten- 
sive | business, a Person thoroughly competent to measure Pain- 
ters’ and Gilders’ work, and make up Accounts, &c.—Ap, ply, by 
letter, post paid to Messrs. Crace, 14, Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 


0 BOOKSELLERS.—An old-established 
BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, situated close to the 
Royal Exchange, including the Lease of the House, Stock in 
Trade, Copyrights, Fixtures, and Goodwill. For further parti- 
—_ apply, personally, to Mr. Blaine, Solicitor, 19, Chancery- 


BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 


y person wishing to DISPOSE OFA BUSINESS i in the 
above Mine pony Ly i 
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M. Ww. TURNER, R.A., having committed 

e the five undermentioned PLATES (his property) to the 
superintendence of Thomas Griffith, Esq., with a view to their 
being published by subscription, specimens of each plate, 
together with s pros mee o! Se pro: "Bait Mal, for publication, 
t 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. clock day in the 

week, except “Mionday, between 1! and Caligula’s 
ge, engraved by Goodall; Dido and ineas W R. Smith ; 
ercury_and Herse, Cousins; Juliet after the Ma querade, 
lis; Crossing the Brook, Brundard. The plates will be de- 
ivered in the strict ape « n an id signed 
by Mr. Turner himse 











FINE ARTS. 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Engraving now in prog for the Members of the Royal 
Irish are-Union, For 1 1839-40, 
Mer be THe = ‘IND GIRL. AF fp meee GEL. B 
t Mr. rson ng- \ lodgs: 
& Loven, é, Pail Mall, ey * Subseri i ne _ 
se ected, 2 i en nar Ee FASE re 
or the pon ed ma ‘orwa rect to 
received, OF tHe EWART BLACKER. Esq 
20, Gardiner’ s-place, 
N.B. Post-office orders, pe. remitting the amount of one or 
two tickets, obtainable at any office for 3d. 


HRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
agit hates Psa. F.G.8. dT 


Barlow. Esq. M.D. 
Basta 








J. I. Hawkins, Esq. 
Ww. Hering. = 
A 3B Helm. E Ss 
H. Hohm, Esq. 
W. Johnson, Esq. 
.M, Hudson Lowe, ‘. 
M.D. (of|Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. 
the United States. ) Rt. Maugham. ~~ 


George Com os ons 

Jobn Conolly, s 25. Professor Otto, D. D, Copen- 
agen 

. B. Sampson, Esq. 


55 on an a F.R.S. E. 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq. 


-R.LA. 
Lord  Doagias G. Hallyburton, 





Ho: “er Secret 
Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S. 1 ‘ Uere t Gloucester-place. 
Thomas H. Bastard, Esq. 110, Great 'T Titchfield-s treet. 

The FOURTH SESSION will be held in London at a 
Meetings will take place in the Great Room of the of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi; the first on WEDNESDAY, the Bnd 
of June next, at half-past 1 P.M, ; the 2nd on the following day. 
at half-past 7 p.m.; and the 

ning and | evening, at the same hours. 


may be 
the | Honorary Secretaries. ’ 
—— 
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Sales bv Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
— = FRIDAY, June 4, and 3 following days, (Sunday 
cepted), 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, foclading, a SELECTION from the LIBRARY 
ofa NOBLEMAN, com rising an extensive Collection of Works 
in every de riment of Literature, Persian, Arabic, and Hin- 
doostanee sand Manseeripts, £c. &c. 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
on. [store Sisenel Book E a, on aeas 4 and large, 
all Collections of Boo! Prin . mD, posed of 
by Public Competition, oe 


en 

A ‘lover of old English architecture in want of a house of mode- 
rate size would be much grati by this realization of a design 
in which that ancient and admired style is perfectly carried out. 
It contains attics, two chambers, library, dining room, sitting 
room, kitchen, cellars, store room, and large room designed for 
a chapel; also bh L~¥ an acre of garden ground, fully planted. 
Particulars may be had, twenty days before the sale, at 
Messrs. Brodies’, Salisbury: of Palmer, Esq., solicitor, 4, 
Trafalgar-square ; at the Mart ; and ‘sf Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek- 
street, Soho-square, and 54, Pall Mall. 


SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND EXTENSIVE 


LIBR ARy. LIVERPOO - 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY & 
EONS, on TUESDAY NEXT, the 8th of June, and 11 following 
days (Sunday excepted), at 11 o'clock punctually each day, 
at Their Rooms, i in Church-street, Liverpool, 
y order of the Executors), 
[HE highly pint and curious LIBRARY of 
the late PLETCHER RAINCOCK, Esq., of Liverpool, 
Barrister-at-Law; in which will be found the following esti- 
mable productions in Science, Literature, and the Arts :— 

In the English language the works of the most esteemed and 
authentic Authors, many of which are ensipeliiched with fine 
Plates: Voyages and Travels, by Mandeville, Ogil _. Sonini. 
Labo rde, Stanton, yack. Perouse, Le Vaillant, &c.; Historical 

and reprints of the Chronicles, 
and of the Doomsday Book. Rushworth’ 's Collections, and others 
of an early and more recent date; fine copies of the Archeologia, 
and of costly foreign works on the remains of catiquisy. the 
Researches of Denon, D'Hancarville, Gell, and others abroad, 
and of Dugdale, Plot. Leicester Whitaker. &c. in Great Britain; 
several curious Heraldic and Genealozical Treatises, standard 
Works on Art. in a finely illustrated copy of Strutt. in 18 vols. 

pa, Ottley, Daulby, Bromley, Vasari, Landon, 

y and fine impressions of the most celebrated 
Foreign'an — Foslish Galleries, Catalogues of the Public Libra- 
- < Oxford ani mbridge, and of Private Collections. 

A Selection of Saaiee Works in the French and Italian Lan- 
uages, Encyclopedias, Philosophical Transactions, Scientific 
ictionaries, the Lexiconsof a Fabre, Stephanus, Schre- 

velius, Minshau, Moreri and others; a judicious Selection of 
Greek and Latin C Sma amongst which are several Editiones 
rincipes, and the almost equally rare Productions of the Aldine 
and other Presses in the 15th and 16th centuries, with those of a 
more recent date; several soon MS. and early printed Mis- 
sals; the Liber De -; Legenda 
urea, and other rare and carious Productions ; Mathematical 
‘Sugeiines of all ages, including Albert Durer’s Geometry, 1532 
ue, p covenss © itions of Euclid, &c.; a large Collection of 

harts, 


Ma 
The S whole may be viewed on Saturday the 5th, and Monday 
the 7th of June, and each Day’s Sale on the previous afternoon, 
from four o'clock to seven ; and to prevent damage and confu- 
sion, no person will be admitted to pe View or Sale without a 
Ca’ slogue, which may be fgpew. Manchester; at 
the Chronicle Office, Chester; at the Midland Counties Herald 
Office, Birmingham ; of Messrs. hate cg yo Paternoster-row, 
London ;_ and of Messrs. T. Winstanley & Sons, Church-street, 
Liverpool, price ls. each. 
Im: mediately after, after, the conclusion of the above Sale, will be 
sold Mr. RAINCOCK’S LAW LIBRARY, which contains a 
curious and valuable Selection of Records, Treatises, &c. 


LAW LIFE ASSURARCE SOCIETY, 
Dunstan's Church, May 10. 
NOTICE | is heveby given, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of this Society 
bi be held at their Office, Fleet-street, on SATU Y, the 
5th day of June next, at 12 —-. a noon ‘precisely. for the 
rpose of declaring a division of th urpins e assurance 
und of the Society; AND NO TICE. Is EREBY FURTHER 
GIVEN, that a Second Special General Meeting will be held at 
the like hour and place, on the following Saturday, the 12th fay 
of June, for the purpose of confirming the resolution which shall 
have been agreed to at such first meeting, in pursuance of the 
rovisions oqutainge: in the Deed of ment; and Notice is 
ere ny, are ee © give n, that any person who shall have been 
assured oT hi iety for two whole years may, on the pro- 
seamen o his policy, and of the last receipt for the premium 

be present at such meetings. 
The ‘Chair will be taken at 12 o'clock procieely at each of the 
said meetings. By order of the Directors, 
GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 

HOICE and RARE BOOKS, &.— 
W. POTTER'S MONTHLY LIST, Part XLV. is now 
ready, and can be had Gratis: it will be found with the pre- 


sent Monthly Part of the ATHENZUM. The following are a 
ection, viz.,— 

















goon street, next St. 





and Kent, numerous fine plates, large paper ny vols. 8vo. 
bogeds. *. a original cost ere! aN Gaelic 
and English Dictionary, 4to. 
of the Order of the Garter, 2 vols. “folio, 28s.—GENEA IES 
1600.—AU D. T des Oiseaux  Dortes, very 
fine plates, 2 vols. ~ 4to. boards, 2. 15s.—ARC 
Heliconia, 5 vom alf-bound russia, 52. 
30/.—THOMA SDE AQUINUS, Secunda Secunda, folio. in mo- 
nastic tindiog, very rare, li. 10s, printed 1469.—ART de Bien 
veee et de — Mourir, with curious engravings, 4to. ait extra, 
rare and early printed book, 3/. 13s. 6d.—BEAU MONT 
« ‘PLE’ TCHER’S Works. 8,7 vols. Ang neat, Tonson’ sodit. 
1M. 14s. —BLACK WOCD' agazine, complet te to June 1838. 43 
, half calfgilt, ia. l4s.—LORD BOLINGBROKE’ Ss 
Works comet te, 5 vols. 4to. fine copys i } a: gil 4 coqeee, “ 
—BRITISH POETS, the Series of, by_Anderso’ 
half-bound green morocco, 4i, 1és,-BRUMOY, Théatee “des 


18s. 
— folio, he { 


vols. fine copy, 
e 








Excursions through Essex,Suffolk, Norfolk »Bassex, | 


TIs's Re ister | 


des Forestions de Flandres. curious plates of © aaate ae Ar- | 


15s. 6d., Pe. | 3. 


Grees, plates, 13 vols. 8vo. french calf, gilt, 1. 4s.—_BUFFON, 
Histoire peturelle.. numerous plates, 54 vols. 12mo. french calf, 
al. 188 DER’S Crete Customs and. Literature, 4 vols. 
8vo. — wt 10s.—BY RON'S Works, complete, 7 vols. 8vo. ele- 
gantly bound in green morocco extra, gilt leaves, 3/. 18s. Paris. 

—CABINET es Gems Antiques Collection du Gorlee, 232 fine 
a 2 vols. in 1, 4to. neat, 1. 12s.—-CAMDEN’S Britannia, 

paver Gibson, 2 vols. folio, half-bound neat, 1/. 10s.—~CHAU- 
R'S Works, t black letter copy, folio, neat, 1. 8%. printed 1598. 
Cea XTON'S sone o Troy. printed in black letter, 4to. neat 
7s. 6d. 1684.—CORYAT’S Cradities arere book, 3 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, 12. 15s.—COWPER’S Works, edited by Grimnshawe, 8 vols, 
12mo. half-bound green morocco, new, 2l.— DEC Anea 
Frangoise, plates, very choice copy, 5 vols. 8vo. x mer. gat 
leaves, —DODSV ORTH'S Antiquities of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, Cates, e, A fin Jange paper copy, ha und morocco 
extra, 2/. 2s.— FEY'S t and Mirth, or Pills to Pu 
janehelz. ‘sith the Music, very rare, 6 vols. neat, 4l.— 

Review, complete te Tt 71 vols, excellent copy, Ralf. 
bound russia, 14/. Ne EV A Old Ballads, 4 vols. 8vo. fine 
copy, | in russia, 1. 8s.—G1B bon’ 5 History of Rome, 12 vols. calf 
gilt, 22. ROSE'S Antiquities of England and Wale: 

lates. 8 vols. large 8vo. whole bound russia, 5/. 15s. 

EIAN Miscellany, a a ay Case Harley's) of rare and 
curious Fampbists, © 8 vols. 8v0. ew, and neat set, 12 vols. 
8vo, 51.158.6d.—D' HAN CARVILLE, t Recherches sur les Origines 
des Arte ee. numerous fine plates, 3 vols. in 2, 4to. neat, I. 8s, 

—HEARNE and Byrne's futiquitis of England, 84 exceedin; 
fine plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound russia, 2/. 15s. HEINECKEN 
Idée d'une complete conection ot pampes. many singular 
plates, 2 yery choice fine nm red mor. extra, “a rare 
book,” W. } OOKE’S home: an "History ll “vols, 8vo. neat, 
2 ias.—iUME & SMOLLET T'S History of England, Portraits, 
13 vols. 8vo. neat, 21.188. ITALY. 72 Views in, finely engraved by 
Byrne. wi Heer arene Description, 4to. half. . green mor. 
18s.—DR. HNSON’S Works, and Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
14 vols. hon neat, 2/. 5s._JOSEPHUS de Bello Judaica. a fine 
specimen of a very rare edition, printed in 1480, folio, 1. LENS, 

Costumes des Peuples re" HARPE. Co 50 plates, dto. fine cop a 
red mpegeaee, 5 ll. 88.— Cours de Littérature et 

Cis ce. 20 vols. 8' ~4 very neat in calf, 2/. 5s.—LIFE of Sir 
y RISTOPHER WREN by Elmes, plates, dto. neat, M.— 

GE'S Portraits, a subscriber's co y, with choice i ienpeneesens 

of the be plates. te 12 vols. 8vo. half-bound, red morocco, om 
LIAM of mA ESBURY, the Monkish Historian’ sWorks, 

s ainemianl ony, in in russia atte. wi gilt sogres, 2 18s, 
MeTARGU MITE. - OIS (Queen of Navarre), les Nous 
velles de, numerous f~' plates, 3 vols. 8vo. balt-bo und, 
new, in green turkey morocco, l/. 18s.—MEYRICK on Ancient 
Ares and Armour, numerous coloured plates, illuminated with 
id 3 vols. folio, half-hound russia, 7/. 7s., original cost 21/.— 
Minko IR for Magistrates, a very fine = a? late J. P. 
mble’s), 3 vols. 4to. russia extra, 4l. 45.— Hore Se- 

pe Usum Romanorum, beantinaly, ted 4 woodcuts 
upon vellum, 2/. 10s. date'1503.— O tiv Beate Virginis 

Ma aris. a Manuscript on vellum, 8vo. Atenn § about 1400), 2/.2s. 
—LEGENDA Sancta Anna, a very rare and curious black letter 
Legend, with singular woodcuts, 4to. 18s. R. 
Canonice Romane. manuscript on vellum, with fine arabesque 
borders in gold and colours, 2/. 12s. 6¢d.—LIBER em cu 
Calendario, manuscript on vellum, with 24 large and omen ex- 
uisitely-finished miniatures in gold and colours, gro’ neaee 

gures. animals, birds, &c. 4l. 4s.—LYSONS'S ‘History OL _ 
and Middlesex. plates, 5 vols. 4to. very neat original col y =. ist. 

ERE, Ceuvres fompletes, plates ps par ( SON 
tion, 6 vols, dto. calf gilt leaves BSQU iE 
(Euvres completes, 7 vols. 12mo. calf neat, + ™! 
MOORE'S Works,9 vols. 12mo. elega ant in morocco extra, on 
leaves. aris.—MUSEU M Capitolinum, 269 fine plates, 3 
vols. folio, vellum, 2l. 18s.—-NEW MONTH 
1831, 33 vols. new, half-bound green calf, 3/. Iss.— 

Progresses of of Queen Elizabeth, 3 vols. 4to. half-bound russia, 4/. 
CHOLLS'S in, a tos OF and | re eants of James I. 4 vols. 4to. 
half-bound vaqsia, ¢ 10s.—OT EY" S History of Early Wood- 
engraving, many f plate my bby 4to. hoards, 3/. 10s. original 
cost, “ORFORD, Earl of, FCWalpole’ 's) Works (includes hi 
Lives of “Painters, Engraver &c.) numerous fine portraits and 
Plates, 9 vols. 4to. a fine oot, ‘haltbd. russia, 7/. 18s.—PALEY 
Works, with Life, last and best edition, 4 vols. 8vo. new, in vt 
gilt, 1/. 15s.—PIERRES Antiques, engravées par B. Picart, 70 
ear plates, en neat, 2/. 2s.—P11TT (Baxi of Chathan), 
e Life of, bye “hack rer, 2 vols. 4to. boards, I. 122.—PITT 
tthe Rizht Hon. Wm.) the Life of, by Gifford, 3 vols. 4to. boards, 
1. 7s.—PLINII Historia Naturalis, cura Brotier, 12 vols. neat, 
3l. 15s.—PLU’ A ARCH'S Lives, by Langhorne, 6 vols. avo. calf 
gilt, 1. 5s.—-POCOCKE'S Description of the East, numerous 
plates, Arels, folio, half-bound russia, uncut copy, las.— 
Port J)TTENHAM'S Ancient Critical Essays on the Early Poets, 2 
vols. 4to. boards, 2/. 15s.—ROMA, Descrizioni di. 385 plates, 4 
vols. in 2, folio, neat, 2/. 2s.—ROS' COE’S Lif 
Leo 4 vols. 4to. in russia, 2/. 10s.—RECUEIL 
aux Indes Orientales, Fintes. 10 vas, 
vee rare set of books, 1/. 18s.-SAD 
Views alter aye 2 vols. ato. ha 
S in 


f-bound russia, 1/.10s.— 
London and Westminster, many ine 0 Bletet, 2 vols, 
in 1, 4to, neat, HM. _ -» Original cost 8l, 8s.—S! Border 
Antiquities, 5 man plates, 2 vols. 4to. ny in green mor. 
3l. 158.—SH ISPEaRee edited by veer pamerous plates, 15 
vols, green ate gilt leaves, 4/. 4s.—S JITH'S Antiquities of 
hc igetunlncter, ‘many fine plates, some cdopal 4to, elegant in 
d morocco ie, with gilt leaves, 5/. ,- inal cost 154.—SONGE 
DE POLIPHILE, om. par Le Grand, only a few copies, beauti- 
fully printed, 4to. moroce 0, gilt Teves, a very rare book, 
21. 10s. Bodoni.— OU" THEY’ Ss History of the Vg War, 
6 vols. 8vo. very neat, 2/. 5s.—SPENSER'S Poems, first folio 
edition, neat, 1/, 4s., date 187, —SURREY (Earl of) and Sir T. 
Wiat's Poems, 3 vols. 4to. calf extra, 21. 2s.—STATUES, Collec- 
tion des, dans les Jardins de Versailles. finel: engraved on 44 
lates, folio, 1. 8s.—TRAJAN’S COLUMN. a Deseret of, in 
Tealian, with 123 fine plates. folio, neat, 2/. 10s. RNE i Ss 
Description of Englan iT mail ies, in 10 numbers, ot plates, 
2/. 2s., original cost 74.—VIRGIL, Latin: a, et traduction Fran- 
aise, par Des Fontaines, plates par Cochin, 4 vols. 8vo. fine copy, 
red morocco, 1. 8s.—VISCONTI, Il Museo Clementino, Icono- 
grafia Greco e Romani, numerous plates, aY vols. in 12, 8vo. 
half calf, gilt leaves, anes boat él. ie. —WHITAKER'S Antiqui- 
ties of Craven, plate in russia extra, 
13s. 6d.—WH TAKE eK Leatets, “te. “19. Q 
* pic ked copy,” in russia extra, N, 
toire de l’Art 
neat, 1. Ms. 


* pic 
Rs Ss History of | sae 
WINCK 
chez les Anciens, ie. a vols. 8Vo. new = 
—WORLIDGE'S Antique Gems, with all the plates, 
4to. a most beautiful copy, in blue morocco. with joints and gilt 
leaves, 4/. 10s., original cost, 21.—WYNTOUN'S Chronicles of 
Scotland. rare, 2 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 1. las. &e. &e 

‘the LIST includes about ‘300 other Curious or INs 
an 3REST ine. bay ry eae are pagnated perfect, fine in con« 

tion, and chiefly in excelle ndings. 
12, *BEAR-STREE T, LE. CeeTL SQUARE, LONDON. 
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HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for June, 
contains, 1. Shakspeare—2. The Passing Bill—3. A Mother's 
Pbonghts amidst her. Children, By Mrs. Tinsley—4. Capital 
By J. Esq.—5. Sonnets—6. pects of 
New Zealand— 7. The Curious ane ip, a Tale—8. The Three 
Homes. By Mrs. Tinsley—9. The Irish Arch-Syndic—10. The 
Lover's Leap, a Tale—11. Spanish. Generals: Martin Zurbano— 
12. The Valley of Kashmir—13. A Posy from Ubland—14. Chartist 
Opposition to Corn-Law Repeal. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


FRLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, Me, Ne VIII. for JUNE. 
Contents: 1. The Whig Ministry—2. Peter the Wise—3. The 
s of England— “. Ida and Ermengard—s. The Suit of the 
instrel. By B. Simmons—6. Kussia. as it was in the Summer 
and Winter of 1812—7. Hints to Authors, Second Series, No. 4. 
On the Biographical—s8. On Personification—9. When | was in 
the Legion,a peamacer of Miitary Life, Part 111.—10. The Kirghis- 
nom wks—il. Ten : nenenas sb Part XIX. —B. speon eat 

Jilliam Blackwood & Son, 45, George-street, Edinbu an 
22, Pall Mall, London. ” on 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JUNE will be 


published immediately after the arrival of the Overland 

Contents: — Review of Eastern News—The Moslem's 

hter— Parsees in England—Rambles in Ceylon, No. VIII.— 

‘The Sindibad Nameh—Diary of an Assitant-Suepoen—Fel, of 

Khelat—Memoirs of a Griffin—Reviews, &c.—and all the Pro- 

motions and Changes in the Indian Army, Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, &eo 

Vm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for June will be 
ublished on Tuesday next. Contents:—1. The Protestant 
Association—2. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
—3. Egyptian Slavery and the Slave Trade— . Lant Car- 
penter’s Sermons—5. Ancient Needlework, by Countess of Wilton 
—6. Alexander Cam) oy! s New Testament—7. Elementary Eng- 
lish Grammars— e Poor Law Chaplaincy Case 
London: yok, % Walford, 18, St. Paul’s C Catan. 


, 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. price 1s. contains, The National Crisis—Kennedy’ 8 

Texas—Quac kleborough Election—Gibbie Ste’enson. the Miser 

sperian Rambles—Slavery, and the Internal Slave Trade 
in the United States, &c ».—Carlyle on Heroes and Hero Worship 

—Violet Hamilton, or the Talented Family, Chap. XX1.— 

Poetry—Literary Register: Dr. ‘Truman's Visit to Edinburgh i in 

1840—Dr. Thomson's Management of the Sick Room, &e —Ne 

Novels cal Romances, Pamphlets, Fine Arts—Political Register. 

William Tait. Edinburgh ; Simpkin. Marshall & Co. Londen. 


TPHE COLONIAL MAGAZINE for June, 

1841, No. XVIIL.. edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Esq.. containing, 1. Home. Colonial, and Foreign Trade: Corn, 
Sugar, and Timber—2. The Natives of India. the Parsees—3. 
Fraudulent Ship tneuvense—<. Australasian ear og Ehacover 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


The Bishop: a series of Letters to a newly- 
created Prelate. How & Parsons. 
«A goat may look at a Presbyterian parson,” 
says a quaint, old, but graceless French writer, 
and a dog at a bishop, who will much astonish 
him.” It was not without something of this 
canine wonder, that we encountered ‘ The 
Bishop,’ presented to us in this correspondence ; 
for a great deal of the advice so liberally be- 
stowed upon him, is more level to the wants of 
‘ynior catechists, than to any ordinary specimens 
of humanity of Episcopable standing. We have 
heard of advice to young men on the choice of 
a profession, and of advice to young ladies on 
coming into the world; but there are pages in 
the work before us which surpass all such ma- 
nuals of barren truism. How is this to be ex- 

Jained? ‘The author professes to have ‘some 
bright particular” bishop in his eye, whom he 
treats as a being far above the usual standard of 
episcopal fitness ; and yet he, the layman, does 
not scruple to lecture him, not merely on his 

cial functions, but on topics of a very trivial 
ter—en the minor moralities of manners 
and carriage. 

The giving advice is always a ticklish piece of 
Wusiness, but the giving it in print, except in 
educational works, is eminently difficult. There 
are two sorts of advice: abstract or general, and 
gecial or particular. To volunteer the former 
is an arrogation of superior knowledge; and 
between equals tends to provoke resentment: to 
listen to the other, when placed in unexpected 
and difficult emergencies, is but to avail oneself of 
the individual differences of genius and cireum- 
stance, which render “two heads better than 





oe.” A friend, then, may offer it freely,— 
and perhaps is in duty bound to do so, though 
atthe risk of losing a friend. But printed advice 
isnecessarily of the former and forbidden kind, 
and must consist in considerations valuable only 


as they are judiciously applied. No moral pro- 
position is true in all its extent; there are limits 
beyond which the right becomes wrong; there 
ae circumstances which render the profitable 
inexpedient ; and the dealing with such propo- 
sitions leads to little more than a barren see-saw 
ofantitheses, such as, ‘* Humility is a virtue,” — 
but “Self assertion a duty”; “ Accessibility is a 
grace,""—but “To make yourself cheap is to 
lower your proper dignity.” These boundaries, 
however, arise with the occasion, and cannot be 
measured by anticipation. To print at one’s 
equals therefore, is to presume on their igno- 
mance; but to print at a Bishop!—heaven defend 
ws! Of this the author himself is not wholly 
waware. 

“It is not sufficient for a wise man to do right 
things, they must be done in the right time and in 
the right place. It is necessary to trust and to dis- 
trust, to he slow and to be quick, to be vigorous and 
to be mild, to be bold and to be cautious ; but when 
and where these various qualities are to be displayed, 
must be determined by circumstances. As the adap- 
tation of the quality to the event is the characteristic 
ofthe wise, so the misappropriation designates those 
vho may be called ‘ mirrors of the wise,’ that is, per- 
ns who exhibit the same qualities, but always in 
the wrong place; just as a mirror presents a fac- 
‘mile of your person in all respects, only that it is 
left-handed. There is an old Irish story of a servant 
axious to distinguish himself by zeal for his master, 
but who so managed that all his services were mis- 
thievous: when the cap of his mistress took fire, he 
tied to extinguish it with a kettle of boiling water ; 

cut up a hunting saddle to mend the traces of the 
art; he flung a precious China vase at the cat to 
mevent her from stealing cream, and shattered an 
"pensive mirror in his chase after flies.” 





| But the worthy adviser does not apparently 
| see that he has placed himself in the very cate- 
| gory which he has described; for if the whole 
| applicability of the doctrine which he lays down 
| must arise out of each specific case, the legiti- 
mate adviser, when advice is wanting, is not the 
schoolmaster or professor of morality, but the 
| experienced practical adviser,—for instance, 
; some brother bishop. The sub-consciousness of 
| this truth seems to haunt the writer, for he is 
| perpetually apologizing. “It is far from my 
purpose,” he says, “and still farther from my 
wishes, to set myself up as a guide. I am well 
aware that on all the points discussed you know 
more than I shall ever be able to teach,” &c., 
but this, when printed, is no longer addressed to 
the individual, but to the whole bench; why, 
then, és it printed? 

After all, however, we have perhaps mistaken 
our man. It may be that the personal compli- 
ments to the imaginary correspondent are pure 
irony; and that the author has argued from some 
special instance, of ethical ignorance, to an as- 
sumed defect in that branch of knowledge, among 
the high clergy. We are the more disposed to this 
last hypothesis, and to retract our first censure, 
because if we suppose those parts of the work 
which we have thought trifling as addressed to 
Bishops, to have been levelled at Bachelors of 
Arts in their road to ordination, they may be 
both judicious and applicable. They are gene- 
rally written in a pure and a liberal spirit; and 
those portions which treat more directly of the 
Bishop’s public duties as a prelate and a lord of 
parliament, seem to conform closely to the ima- 
ginary standard of a good and an honest prelate, 
and show that the author is capable of a just and 
enlightened view of the Church’s true position 
in the actual state of society. The following, 
for instance, might benefit more than clerical 
great men :— 

“ Though on all proper occasions you should claim 
the deference due to your station, by showing your- 
self conscious of your rank, there are also proper 
occasions when you may sink the bishop in the man, 
and withdraw the restraints of office from yourself 


ledge of your company to discriminate these occa- 
sions,and to frame any abstract rule for your guidance | 
would be a sheer absurdity. But it is of importance | 
that you should be either one or the other; you must | 
not mix the characters, or alternate them unfairly. | 
If you begin a discussion with me, merely in your | 
individual capacity, you must not suddenly put on | 
your mitre and come bishop over me. Should you 
do so, you will weaken my respect for yourself, and 
you will not increase it for your office. It is observed 
that a college lad, what is called a hobble-de-hoy (i. e. 
‘hombre de hoy,’ Spanish ‘ man of to-day,) is apt to 
claim the privileges both of youth and manhood: if 
he commits some mischievous prank, which is taken 
up seriously, he appeals at once to his tender years, 
*O! it is only a boyish frolic:’ if coerced by strict 
rules, he claims to be treated as a man. Ladies 
and bishops (sleeve-wearing animals, gens togata) are 
apt to do the like ; if a lady is treated as ‘a weaker 
vessel,’ having nothing to do with reasoning, forsooth 
she is * homo,’ a rational animal as well as you; but 
if you contradict her, and argue against her, she at 
once becomes ‘ mulier,’ (not the comparative degree 
of muly,) and you are rude to a lady. Such a course 
is obviously unfair, and it has the further demerit of 
being supremely ridiculous. And here let me ob- 
serve that your Lordship must not be afraid or 
ashamed of relaxation. Amusements are equally 
necessary to your bodily health and your intellectual 
vigour ; it is possible to contribute to the hilarity of 
a company without sacrificing the smallest portion of 
your dignity. There are, indeed, some who cannot 


and others. It requires some tact and great know- | 





comprehend the difference between unbending and 
abandoning the restraints of station; they are pom- 
pous blockheads who make solemnity a veil for stupi- 
dity, and who fancy that they are deep, simply be- 


occupied with affairs of great importance. * * You 
will derive more pleasure and advantage from society 
by contributing your share to its hilarity, than by 
being present as a mere spectator. Your quip, crank, 
merry jest, occasional fun or facetious conceit, will 
not only give pleasure to others, but sharpen your 
own zest for enjoyment. In hours of relaxation 
your conversation should be, just what fools think it 
should not be, as little professional as possible. There 
is not a greater plague in modern times than the 
divinity of the tea-table ; you could scarcely render 
a greater service to humanity than by lending your 
aid to abate the nuisance.—There is no doubt that 
the fact of your having pleasant parties will expose 
you to the calumny of certain cliques, and that stories 
of your unclerical and unepiscopal demeanour will 
be hatched in the coteries, or rather conventicles, 
where texts and toast, morals and muffins, sour wine 
and sourer divinity, contribute to make up modern 
‘evenings at home.’ But I trust that you are not to 
be daunted by pharisaism produced by the union of 
divines and dowagers.” 

The good layman, it will be seen, is not always 
a twaddler—another reason for supposing that 
he has adopted the character from some special 
notion of fitness. There is more than wisdom, 
there is an enlarged and liberal spirit, in his re- 
marks on the assumption of conscientiousness as 
a claim to preferment. 

“ Another common recommendation is, that such 
a person is‘ very conscientious ;’ if he happens in any 
way to be opposed to you, his opposition is sure to 
be quoted as a proof of the fact. But it is the duty 
of all men to be conscientious, and, in fact, more are 
so than the world generally imagines ; for the sins of 
ignorance, and of the half-knowledge which is worse 
than ignorance, are out of all proportion greater than 
the sins of wilful guilt. But before I honour a man 
for being conscientious, that is, referring all his ac- 
tions to the moral standard within his own bosom, I 
must have some previous notion of the kind of 
standard he has adopted. My chemical neighbour is 
exceedingly scrupulous in weighing and noting the 
proportions of all the articles he subjects to analysis; 
but his experiments are not worth a farthing, for the 
balance he uses is out of order, and he is so preju- 
diced in its favour that he will not be convinced of 
its defects. * * There is no person more conscien- 
tious than a thorough bigot, nor one more consistent 
in his entire career. The cause of this was curiously 
explained by a clever packer in a cotton-warehouse, 
who, speaking to me of some burst of bigotry on the 
part of a neighbour, said, ‘ I suppose, sir, that when 
a man has a small mind, he does not require much 
time to make it up.’ Small-minded men, for this 
reason, will often appear more conscientious than 
those who are far superior to them in intelligence, 
and fully their equals in integrity. * * They act 
promptly, and the world attributes to conscience 
that which is the sheer result of ignorance. There is 
much wisdom in the old proverb, ‘a little pot is 
soon hot.” Men are often conscientious about ends, 
and very unscrupulous respecting means. We honour 
a man who professes to seek the good of his country 
or his church, only when he seeks means worthy of 
his intentions ; we reject him with scorn, if the means 
he employs be scandalous or immoral. * * I do not 
say, because I do not believe, that you will find per- 
sons willing to employ the dagger or poison to attain 
their ends, but you will meet, and among those who 
are called conscientious men, moral assassination re- 
garded ag a venial crime, treachery represented as a 
venial crime, falsehood ostentatiously preferred to 
truth, injustice made the rule, and justice the excep- 
tion. Wherever sectarianism and party spirit have 
been permitted to establish an influence over the 
mind, there arises an obliquity of moral judgment 
which seems to rest its hopes on the very grossness 
of its violations of ordinary morality, and, in no very 
few instances, of ordinary decency. It is very right 
to be conscientious in the ends sought, but it is 
equally right to be conscientious in the means used ; 





| and he who is deficient in the latter point is very 


likely, at some time or other, to go astray on the 


| former.” 


cause they are dull, General society attords the best | All this might be written in letters of gold. 
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There is much shrewd sense also in the layman’s 
remarks on professional authorship :— 

“ An author is not bound to discuss any subject on 
which he has written and published, with those who 
have not read his work ; he is a great fool if he does 
so, especially if the fact of his having written on 
these subjects is matter of notoriety. But this rule 
applies most strongly to authors in high station, and 
to persons who have written on professional subjects. 
They expose themselves to a great disadvantage ; 
their adversaries are ever on the watch to detect 
something that they may represent as variance or in- 
consistency, and the mere difference between the 
speaking and writing of your thoughts may produce 
sufficient dissimilarity in the two aspects of the sen- 
timent to admit of such a representation. You are 
perfectly justified in such a case, when asked, *‘ What 
does your Lordship think of so and so?’ to reply, 
‘Why, [I still think just as I did when I wrote so 
and so:’ if he continues, ‘Pray what was that? I 
never read it;’ you should reply, ‘Sir, it is not for 
me to say whether anything of mine is worth reading 
absolutely, but it must be worth the perusal of any- 
body who wants to know what J think on the subject, 
and as for any one who does not, I would not take 
up his time by talking of it.” 

Excellent, too, are the following remarks:— 

* Your duties do not cease when you have con- 
ferred orders; you have seen that the candidates 
have been frained in your diocesan college, or under 
your chaplains; you have required and received a 
test of their fitness in solemn examination ; but you 
have, over and above, to watch diligently that they 
should improve what they have acquired, for, in the 
ministerial career, * non progredi est regredi.’ Your 
difficulties in such a task are incalculably increased 
by the impossibility of establishing any formal plan 
for such a purpose. Clerical societies for mutual 
improvement so soon degenerate into debating so- 
cieties or conventicles, that I should hesitate about 
giving them much encouragement ; but I have found 
that, in general, the clergyman who bestows most 
instruction on his flock is also the clergyman who 
acquires most information for himself. Thus the 
aphorism of Dr. Chalmers, ‘a house-going minister 
makes a church-going people,’ seems to receive a 
confirmation from the fact, that knowledge is sug- 
gested in the house which may be most valuable in 
the church. A diocesan library is an institution of 
great value, and it would of course form a leading 
feature in a diocesan college; but the substitute 
commonly used for it, the recommendation of par- 
ticular books to your clergy, does not appear to me 
very advisable. In the first place, there is a danger 
that only such books as you may recommend will be 
sought; in the second, there is a chance of your 
being suspected of showing an undue partiality to 
particular doctrines, sentiments, or authors. You 
are not quite in your place when you take upon your- 
self the functions of a reviewer.” 

We have, in these extracts, shown that al- 
though the layman be sometimes a little trifling, 
and sometimes a little odd, there is much excel- 
lent stuff in him; and that if (as we have said) 
his Letter had been addressed to young clergy- 
men, it might have produced good effects, 
scarcely to be hoped from those whose opinions 
and sentiments have been strengthened and 
confirmed by time. As a whole, the volume 
is also amusing; very much, perhaps, from the 
mannerism which affects its style. This consists 
principally in a careless use of familiar and often 
whimsical, though apt, illustrations, which give 
a conversational tone, contrasting quaintly with 
the solemnity of the subject. Of this let us take 
one more example :— 

“ Rank is a provocative to the attacks of young 
Quixottes ; and as literature is a very inviting field 
for breaking a lance, you will find that your works 
will be regarded as a kind of target or assay, on 
which the youthful champion will try the temper of 
his weapon and the strength of his arm. Many of 


those assailants will in all probability seek not merely 
your pardon, but your patronage, at some subsequent 
period, and profess deep sorrow for their former on- 
slaughts. It is quite a proverb in the literary world, 
that he who is canting to-day will be re-canting to- 





morrow. Some of these penitents will be sincere, 
but the larger portion must be viewed with suspicion. 
* * It would be unwise policy to refuse deserters 
from the enemy’s camp, but it would be equally 
unwise to place them immediately in your most im- 
portant posts. * * The founder of our religion alone 
refused the enlistment of such adherents; every other 
leader, every sect, and every party, has accepted 
these auxiliaries of triumph, being well aware that 
such men are the most unscrupulous partizans. * * 
In this and in many other cases you will find your- 
self supported by adherents who are no ornament 
and very little use to your cause; accept their 
services such as they are. It will not do to throw 
away everything which is not shapely ; as Harlequin 
said of a man with ugly features, ‘It must be con- 
fessed that his nose was no great ornament while he 
had it, yet you cannot conceive how very awkward 
his face looked when it was amputated.’ Finally, 
exaggerated expressions of repentance for having 
given you offence, and aggravations of the fault, are 
not to be received as signs of true penitence. People 
often hope to disarm you by affecting extraordinary 
wrath against themselves. As all men are apt to 
affect the character most opposite to their own, so 
more especially are your * miserable sinners,’ who 
declaim at great length on their own sense of their 
sinfulness, but fire up at the mildest censure. They 
are a sort of certificated bankrupts in rectitude; you 
must never present a bill to them, their debts being 
cancelled, They renounce all merit, they are only 
infallible. Charles Wesley tells an amusing anccdote 
of one of this class. 
Knight of the shire, who represents them all. 

A lady came to him complaining that she was the 
chief of sinners, the most abandoned of transgressors, 
utterly lost and helpless. ‘I have no doubt, madam,’ 
replied he, ‘that you are bad enough.’ She instantly 
flew into a passion, declared that she was no worse 
than her neighbours, scolded the preacher as a 
malignant slanderer, and would have boxed his ears, 
had he not quitted the apartment.” 

From this peculiarity, and from the construc- 
tion of his sentences, we suspect that the author 
has been an attentive reader of Bacon’s Essays, 
of which, indeed, we were often reminded in our 
perusal of his pages. Although there are in the 
volumes positions which we think to be too 
deeply tinged with clerical colouring, yet we 
must candidly own, that if all clergymen were 
of the author’s kindly and liberal mode of 
thinking, it would be better for the fortunes of 
the Church. 





An Introduction to Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream. By James Orchard Halli- 
well, Esq. Pickering. 

Or the many books which a season brings forth, 

some are for instruction, some for amusement, 

some for ridicule, and some for contempt: some 
are the schoolboy kites of a day upon passing 
topics, and some laborious illustrations by lite- 
rary recluses of the lasting ornaments of our 
language. Our tables often groan with books 
of voyages and travels, new histories and new 
biographies, tracts, treatises, novels and romances, 
tales, sketches, poems, dramas, works on science 
and art, with barrow-loads of pamphlets on 
subjects that defy all intelligible classification. 

Among so many works of such various cha- 

racter, it is not very startling to meet with a 

barren book on a good subject, or a dull writer 

somewhat amusing; yet we confess it has not 

often been our lot to see so much reading turned 

to so little account, as in the volume before us. 
Ifthe reader of Warton’s Essay on the Faerie 

Queene expects anything similar in Mr. Halli- 

well’s Introduction to Shakspeare’s delightful 

drama, his expectations will be disagreeably dis- 
appointed. A great poet illustrated by a poet is 
no every-day occurrence. Few have had War- 
ton’s taste and Warton’s reading,—his appetite 
for books, or his healthy digestion. His mind 
was no drag-net for everything he met, with 
meshes for all kinds of minutie that convey 





facts while they are without information, 1}, 
critic on Spenser had the great and rare powe, 
of rejecting the bad, and turning the good 
account. He knew, moreover, the resources 
that all great poets have within themselves, }, 
sought not the original for every epithet or pic. 
ture, as if the poet had a lay-figure for ey 
thought, a model for every expression. By 
Mr. Halliwell is the very opposite of Warton, 
Shakspeare’s fairies are not more unlike the fairies 
of Spenser, than the writer of the Introduction 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream is like the author 
of Observations on The Faerie Queene. 

“Tt remains to be seen,” says Mr. Halliwell, 
“whether the labours of former commentatoy 
have, as some imagine, exhausted all that proper 
and useful annotation on the works of Shake. 
speare, which the lapse of two centuries, and 
the continual change in our language and map. 
ners, have rendered necessary.” After this ap. 
propriate prelude, Mr. Halliwell’s primary in. 
quiry is into the name of the play; and as ol 
gossiping Aubrey states, that the original of one 
of the characters was a constable at Grendon, 
in Buckingham, and adds, in a note, “I think 
it was Midsummer Night, that he [Shaks 
happened to lye there.” Mr. Halliwell concludes 
that “the first idea of the play was conceived on 
Midsummer Night’”—a principle which, when 
applied to Shakspeare’s other plays, would make 
Twelfth Night to have originated upon Twelfth 
Night ; the Tempest to have been conceived in 
a storm; and A Winter's Tale to have had its 
origin at a meeting of gossips round a Christmas 
fire. The point thus conjecturally settled of the 
origin of the name, the second stage is the date 
of composition. ‘ Malone and Knight,” says 
Mr. Halliwell, “ have assigned the composition 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to the year 
1594.” We suppose this play to have been 
written in the autumn of that year, and we be- 
lieve that we can bring better evidence than has 
yet been adduced.” But before we copy Mr. 
Halliwell’s so called “ minute piece of meteor- 
ological information, so much more satisfactory 
than any yet in print,” it is proper to cite the 
passage in Titania’s speech, upon which the 
play has been assigned to 1594, a year of un- 
genial seasons, “ when July was like February, 
and June even as April.” Titania is addressing 
her jealous lord :— 


Never, since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 

That they have overborne their continents: 

The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain’d a beard; 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field; 
The crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The kine-men's morris is fill’d up with mud; 
And the quaint mazesin the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undistinguishable ; 

The human mortals want their winter here ; 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 

And through this distemperature, we see 

The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

And on old Hiems’ chin and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set. The Spring, the Summer, 
The childing Autumn, angry Winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the ’mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which ; 
And this same progeny of evil comes 

From our debate—from our discussion : 

We are their parents and original. 


To explain this beautiful passage, to find am 
original for what, of course, a great poet like 
Shakspeare could not have drawn from his own 
fancy, Mr. Halliwell appears to have exclaim 
with honest Bottom, “ A calendar, a calendar! 
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Jook in the almanack ; find out moonshine,”—but 
not meeting with an almanack, he had the good 
juck to light upon a description of the year 1594 
in MS. Ashm. 384, fol. 105, by Dr. Simon 
Forman, the celebrated astrologer, “an ac- 
count,” says Mr. Halliwell, “ altogether too re- 
markably similar to Shakspeare’s to have been 
the result of chance.” As our readers will be 
on the tiptoe of expectation for this remarkable 
ge, we have printed it entire, dividing it 
into twelve cogent reasons, that is, one for every 
month; and it will be evident that Shakspeare 
must have been favoured with a sight of MS. 
Ashm. No. 384. 
“(1) Ther was moch sicknes but lyttle death, 
moch fruit and many plombs of all sorts this 
ear. (2) And small nuts, but few walnuts. 
(3) This monethes of June and July were very 
wetand wonderfull cold like winter, that the 10 
dae of Julii many did syt by the fyer, yt was so 
cold; (4) and soe was yt in Maye and June; 
(5) and scarce too fair dais together all that 
tyme, but yt rayned every day more or less. 
(6) Yf yt did not raine, then was yt cold and 
cloudye. (7) Mani murders were done this 
quarter. (8) There were many gret fludes this 
sommer, and about Michaelmas, thorowe the 
abundaunce of raine that feil sodeinly ; (9) the 
brige of Ware was broken downe, (19) and at 
Stratford Bowe, the water was never seen so byg 
as yt was; (11) and in the lattere end of Octo- 
ber, the waters burste downe the bridg at Cam- 
bridge. (12) In Barkshire were many gret 


waters, wherewith was moch harm done sodenly.”’ 


It will be observed how Shakspeare says— 

That rheumatic diseases do abound, 
that is, as we conceive, Titania and Oberon 
having fallen into a little domestic strife, a sort 
of influenza became prevalent, or as Mr. Halli- 
well has it, ‘ colds and coughs” ; and (O happy 
coincidence) “ their prevalence,” as is found by 
Mr. Halliwell, “agrees with Forman’s state- 
ment,—‘ ther was moch sicknes but lyttle death.’ ” 
The conclusive reason, however, the parallel 
passage that sets the date of the play for ever at 
rest, is reserved, like the sting in an epigram, 
for the last. “In pursuing this argument,” Mr. 
Halliwell writes, “we shall not perhaps be 
blamed for hinting at the possibility of the plenty 
of nuts, as mentioned by Forman, having sug- 
gested Titania’s offer of ‘new nuts to Bottom’ 
(Act4, Scenel) ; and new nuts could scarcely have 
been procured at any other season than’’—when 
does the reader think—* than autumn.” When 
Thomson, in 1729, wrote his description of Eng- 
lish fruits in his poem of ‘ Autumn,’ the season, 
we must now infer, must necessarily have been a 
fine one. Unfortunately ‘ The Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle’ was not then in existence, or we could 
have turned to its columns for the prices in 
Covent-garden market. 

Mr. Halliwell has evidently a passion for 
tracing out the origin of names, and having been 
pre-eminently successful with the name of the 
ply, tries his hand again on the name of the 

eaver. “There is a connexion,” he says, 
“between this name and the trade, which the 
obsoleteness of the term has caused to escape the 
Commentators”; but Mr. Halliwell, however, 
has fortunately found in Grange’s ‘ Garden,’ a 
work published in 1577, that ‘a ball of thread 
wound upon any cylindrical body was formerly 
called a Bottom of Thread,” and, in a contem- 
porary epigram, that Nick was a name common 
among “‘ the professors of that trade.” Now, to 
“nick the thread” is a well-known allusion in a 

opular poet; and perhaps the Commentators 

indly remembered what Grumio says to Petru- 
chio: “ Master, if ever I said loose-bodied gown, 
sew me in the skirts of it, and beat me to death 
with a bottom of brown thread,” and, therefore, 
spared the reader the needless comment. 


But every book of antiquarian detail must 
have something good in it, and we here find an 
interesting notice of Spenser's death, from a MS. 
poem by Lane, called ‘Triton’s Trumpet,’ pre- 


Museum. 


When verbale drones of virtuous merit scant 
Suffred that gentile poet die of want: 
One onlie knowing generositie, 
And findinge he woold crave for modestie, 
Him sent in greatest sicknes, crownes good store, 
So Robert Essex did (honors de core) 
Rathiles of pining grief, and wantes decaie, 
Hee much thoncke that slowt Earle, that thus gaun saie, 
The medicine comes too late to the pacient, 
Tho died. 
Alas! was that his ende? quoth Danus tlro, 
I pittie him, yet theareof this I kno, 
Hee had on him bestowed a funeral 
After the rites of Laureat coronal. 
At that Vipoda laughd, naie swore these strive 
To dandle poets dead, yet leave alive. 
Ne had that cost vppon him binn imploid, 
But for my lovinge friend Lodovick Lloyd. 


Mr. Halliwell promises Introductions to several 
of Shakspeare’s plays, which we shall the more 
welcome as they be unlike the specimen before us. 





Life and Literary Remains of L.E.L. By 


Laman Blanchard. 2 vols. Colburn. 


We have rarely opened a more painful or unsa- 
tisfactory book than this. It is painful, as exhi- 
biting to us a being by Nature endowed with 
every gracious gift, struggling with untoward 
circumstances to give utterance to the poe- 
tical spirit within her—at the outset of her 
career, flattered into assuming the show of 
sentiment and sorrow—exchanging Youth’s 
dream for hard and withering realities— and 
lastly, ere middle age, dying upon a strange 
shore, under circumstances which gave Death 
an unusual measure of desolation. ‘The book, 
too, is as unsatisfactory as painful. Venturing 
not an inch further than Mr. Blanchard’s text 
enjoins, it must be obvious to the public that the 
consequences of injudicious friendship were yet 
graver to L.E.L. than the conventionalizing of 
her poetical spirit. Rumour, we are told, made 
strange havoc with her happiness; and her 
steps were followed by Ill-report, in a form so 
little shadowy, that it was necessary for her 
friends—is necessary for her biographer, now 
she is dead—to turn round and confront the 
pursuer. As far as Mr. Blanchard is concerned, 
never was attempt less satisfactory. His task, 
doubtless, was delicate and difficult; but having 
done more than hint at slanders, merely to hint 
at their being disproved is at once unjust to 
the deceased and to his own position as her 
champion. Either there were passages in the 
story of L.E.L.’s life which it would have been 
better altogether to have passed over, or else no 
fear of the living should have hindered her bio- 
grapher from giving a full and unanswerable 
statement in explanation—such as would prevent 
the most assiduous of evil-speakers from ever 
again writing his epitaph of open calumny or 
insidious pity upon her grave in the fortress of 
Sierra Leone. 

This protest seriously made, let us occupy 
ourselves in noting traits of temper, and those 
attributes of heart and genius, which from 
her childhood to her grave qualified L.E.L. for 
a part so much more distinguished than the 
one she played. She was born in 1802: her 
father, sprung from a respectable Hereford- 
shire family, was one whose active disposition 
broke out in African adventure and travel early 
in life. The death, however, of his patron 
stopped all hopes of advancement. After some 
— he established himself as an army-agent, 

ut died when his daughter was very young. It 
is impossible to forget, that after his death, upon 
the exertions of her genius devolved a large share 
of the maintenance of those he left behind. 





Whether she was in shade or in sunshine, her 


served among the Royal MSS. in the British | 
He is speaking of his dear Spenser: | 


unselfish munificence remained without bound 
or question. We have often thought, that with 
all that has been said of the extravagancies and 
errors of literary life, a tolerably good case 
on the other side of the argument might be 
made by a record of its charities! to the confu- 
sion of those who, endowed from their birth with 
a good estate, or early initiated into the certain- 
ties of money-getting, know little of the trem- 
bling hand and misgiving heart with which 
those who devote themselves to the Public 
must, under the best of circumstances, win those 
means of bounty, by the rich and prosperous 
held in such small moral esteem! That we 
take the dark view of the life of a man of 
genius, that we echo his lamentations, no one 
can for an instant presume. All his ills of 
heart, hand, and brain allowed for, his is the 
patrimony among all earthly ones bringing the 
most pleasure—his the calling in which there is 
least of a woful and weary drudgery. It consists 
with our desire to support the Poet in a con- 
sciousness of the privileges of his lot—to be 
earnest in entreating the world to look at the 
amount of good done and evil resisted by him! 

We must not, however, ramble away from 
a L.E.L., though the subject of our digression 

e one concerning which “ her sweetest songs told 
of her saddest thoughts.” The records of her 
childhood, a large part of which was passed in the 
country, declare her to have been a devourer of 
books from infancy upwards, a ready gainer of 
rewards by the assiduity and ease with which 
she learned her tasks, and the possessor of “ de- 
lightful thoughts,” (to use her own phrase,) 
long before she could write them down. ‘“ Learn- 
ing to write, indeed,” says her brother, “ was 
a source of extreme trouble to her, and of 
frequent imprisonment to me,” it having been 
made a part of the scheme of the education of 
brother and sister, that the one should be an- 
swerable for the faults of the other! In music, 
too, she could never be forced into proficiency : 
the art requires too much mechanical training 
for one so vivacious. In the games and amuse- 
ments of the child, the authoress “cast her 
shadow before.” She delighted, for days to- 
gether, to fancy herself “a Spartan.” And it is 
related by her cousin, that she would often 
give any dainty she was about to eat to some 
poor child who came to the gate, observing, as 
she turned away, “I would rather be a Spar- 
tan than a Sybarite!” Her activity of fancy, 
too, worked itself out in the telling of imaginary 
tales and incidents of travel to her brother. 
The two children had agreed, that ‘on one 
day he was to listen while she talked, on the 
next ‘she was to adopt his amusements:” a 
needful stipulation ; otherwise, says the survivor, 
her volubility and stores of invention would 
never have tired or been brought to an end. 
“Her temper,” says the relative, under whose 
guardianship this period was passed in the 
country, “ was cheerful and kind, and she lived 
only with those who loved her for herself, and 
who wished solely for her good.” 

These are but scanty traits: but the after life 
of L. E. L. contains few other so agreeable to 
rest upon. At thirteen began that life of pre- 
cocious authorship and town dissipation (to take 
the word in its primary sense) which few can 
enter upon without deterioration to the sincerity 
of their genius and the freshness of their feel- 
ings. ‘The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss romantic 
tale,’ dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, ‘a Story of 
Love, War, and Misery,’ produced somewhere 
about Miss Landon’s eighteenth year, was her 
first substantive publication. It was about the 
same time that her connexion with periodical 
literature and criticism began. This, to one of 
facile utterance and quick fancy like herself, 
could not be salutary: there are few, indeed, at 
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any age who can bear the perpetual drain of the 
press, without sinking into diffuseness, to avoid 
the necessary labour of research and elaboration. 
From another snare into which criticism is apt 
to lead the young and the amiable, Mr. Blan- 
chard tells us Miss Landon did not escape. We 
must give the whole passage :— 

“ Written generally to suit the occasion merely, it 
is not thought worth while to make reference to 
these criticisms in detail; but it is due to L.E.L. to 
say, that were her opinions upon books and authors, 
whether expressed in this or any other publication, 
impartially extracted, and collected in volumes, there 
would be seen in them the results of great miscella- 
neous reading, research in more than one foreign 
language, acuteness and brilliancy of remark—with, 
it is true, much hastiness of judgment, many preju- 
diced and inconclusive views, frequent wildness of 
assertion—but without one ungenerous or vindictive 
sentiment, one trace of an unkindly or interested 
feeling. She has often gone far out of her way to 
recommend to the public the productions of rivals 
who abused her; and assuredly, towards those by 
whom she conceived herself obliged though in the slight- 
est degree, she was ever ready to play the friend where 
she should have been the critic only, and to repay with 
a column of praise the favour of a kind word—tor the 
smallest service she always remembered and always 
over-rated. But here her sinnings against ‘impartial 
judgment’ end. Her failings as a critic leaned to 
virtue’s side; and the young writer, with but a spark 
of the poetic fire in his lines, was as sure of a gentle 
sentence, of appreciation and sympathy, as the esta- 
blished favourite was of a grateful welcome, and an 
honouring tribute.” 

Now, surely, there is some false logic as well 
as false morality here, which ought not to be 
passed without comment. We cannot under- 
stand how the assertion that “not one trace of 
interested feeling” was evident in her criti- 
cism, is to be reconciled with “the column of 
praise” in repayment of “ the favour of a kind 
word.” It is doing a disservice to Literature 
thus to tamper with the nature and bearings of 
truth. Far better would it have been for the 
living—none the worse for the dead—had Mr. 
Blanchard pointed out as one of the evil influ- 
ences of her lot, this necessity, real or imagi- 
nary, of frittering away the honesty of her 
mind, and the sincerity of her heart and judg- 
ment. Who would not have sympathized with 
one, so gentle and so amiable, exposed to hard 
duties to which by nature and position she was 
unequal? Let us look at some of the conse- 
quences of these “sinnings against impartial 
judgment” which are not even indicated by Mr. 
Blanchard. To censure without just cause, to 
condemn a good book from dislike of the author, 
secretly to avenge a personal quarrel by a criti- 
cism, is a crime,—and no difference of opinion 
exists on the subject. How does the moral 
question change its nature when we praise 
where we ought to censure, and from personal 
motives? We readily admit that critics, equally 
honest, may differ, not merely in their particular 
but their general judgments. They may have 
widely different standards of excellence and 
comparison—they may not agree as to the know- 
ledge, taste, indgment, acquirements, and re- 
quirements of the public, as to what will be and 
what ought to be acceptable,—but, let biogra- 
phers soften and quality as they may, praise, 
avowedly in return for personal civility, and from 
personal regard, is direct dishonesty. We hear- 
tily wish we could be convinced of the contrary 
—it would wonderfully lighten our labours, and 
relieve us from a responsibility often too heavy 
almost to be borne. But further, we must ob- 
serve, that such motives being once admitted as 
allowable, the door is opened to the meanest influ- 
ences—“ words’’ are not the only form of courtesy 
and kindness—authors not the only persons in- 
terested in criticism :—these speculations, how- 
ever, would open a field wider than we have at 








forgotten that partial and misleading judgments 
have other consequences than those we have re- 
ferred to. A review all treacle and sugar would 
be utterly nauseous, If then we reserve the 
sweets for our known and proved friends, what 
becomes of the unknown stranger? If mediocrity 
and dulness are to have commendation as a re- 
turn courtesy, how will genius fare who stands 
aloof in his pride of place, and rather defies than 
courts the critic? These objections are not 
merely speculative; it will be found that hun- 
dreds of poets and prose writers who have 
figured during the last quarter of a century, in 
“columns of praise,” are now forgotten, while 
Wordsworth, and Southey, and Byron, and 
Moore, and Shelley, and Keats, had to fight 
their way to fame in defiance of the most con- 
temptuous scorn and bitter personality. 

In such a hot-bed, then, while the moral sense 
became enervated, there was little chance of 
Imagination finding its true home and dwelling- 
place, or of the verses poured out speaking the 
real language of the heart: and thus, indicative 
though they were of fancy and genius, the earliest 
poems of L.E.L. were, by their essential nature, 
ephemeral. Their romantic tone, which, under 
a calmer dispensation and a stricter course of 
self-training, would have been gradually laid 
aside, the disposition to sentimental sorrew, the 
* Jove, still love,” was found so effective, that the 
young poetess was naturally tempted, in each 
effort to be more intense, more devoted, more 
despairing than in her last. Here again she 
threw away, though she knew it not, the truth 
and the reserve of her young heart, and created 
around herself a world of enchantment, of the 
falsity of which she became early so impatient, 
that the gay spirits and cheerful hopes, which 
were sedulously excluded from her love tales, 
broke out in social intercourse with exuberance. 
This would at times be so waywardly directed, 
and was always so strangely discordant with 
the tenure of her verse, that the world began 
early, in seeking into the private history of a 
young and enthusiastic genius, to speak of her 
as one who played a part, and whose song, and 
whose spirits were alike overcoloured and in- 
sincere. 

We cannot but state these things plainly, be- 
cause it requires no sibylline eye to point them 
out as the root of a tree on which only bitter 
fruit could grow : and we can hardly turn three 
pages from the notice of the publication of the 
‘Improvisatrice’ without perceiving that the 
bitter fruit had grown, and that something of 
impatience and scorn of the world,—which, or a 
broken heart, every woman must feel, whose 
name had been breathed upon,—is in evidence 
throughout her letters, even when most playful, 
piquing gaiety into frivolity, and artless ex- 
pression into defiance. We have bound our- 
selves not to enter upon the chapter of scandals, 
but here we have a letter which, as indicating 
many things beneath the surface of an assumed 
gaiety, is painfully characteristic :— 

“T had intended, my dear Mrs. Thomson, taking 
my chance of spending Monday evening with you, 
but my cousin’s return home with me, and the bene- 
ficial effect of leaving everything to the last, prevented 
my going out. So I must begin my letter by bidding 
you most affectionately ‘good bye’ with far more 
sincerity than those words generally convey. For 
my own part, in making my round of calls, I thought 
‘my friends’ had entered into a conspiracy to wish 
me health and happiness in the set-terms of the polite 
letter writer. After all, though I know you will not 
allow it, there is something very independent in this 
indifference. 


‘There were no tears at parting shed ; 
There were no eyes to shed them.’ 


I kept lamenting that I had not gone by sea. Who 
is it that says a happy quotation is a sudden treasure ? 
I might have applied Lord Byron’s lines so well,— 
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* With thee, my barque,’ &c.—I had a most uncom, 
monly pleasant journey down. Of my three com. 
panions, one was a middle-aged and middle-sizeq 
man, who alternately slept and steamed ; the second 
may be emphatically described as a nobody, a yo 
gentleman with red whiskers, very hot for this weather: 
but the third was an exceedingly gentlemanly ang 
intelligent man, with, however, one fault, or rather 
misfortune, he was married—or I should have tried 
for a conquest.—It was to me something very amug. 
ing, and very new (one grand half of amusement), to 
converse with a well-informed person, possessing g 
very proper appreciation, as Miss would say, of 
my being a very superior sort of person, and yet not 
having the slightest idea of my original sin, no 
thought of my taint of blue, no battery of looks 
erected against me. O for oblivion and five hundred 
a year !—Not being now writing in the way of bug. 
ness, I shall spare you the flowers I have gathered, 
the trees I have seen, leaving you to beau-idealize 
them for yourself in Fate's garden This is not q 
gay time in the country, but prospects of future plea. 
sureare dancing before me. I have invitations for 
Harrowgate and Scarborough, nay, a distant peep ai 
Scotland. Iam just in the humour in which touy 
are made, leaving no place with regret, and looking 
forward to none with greater pleasure than curiosity 
and change. Were I rich, *I°d make a tour, and 
then I'd write it.’ I think I could write a most de 
lightful ‘ journey of a genius.’ I would confine myself 
to portrait-painting. Altered as I am in tastes, feel. 
ings (if I have any), I must say I retain my old ad. 
miration for my aunt. She is a most delightful 
woman, Her powers of conversation are very great, 
I keep thinking, ‘Oh dear! what would she not be 
in London!’ I yesterday had a drive with my uncle 
to (to my taste) the prettiest place about; we drank 
tea, and afterwards, walking through the grounds, I 
was shewn a tree that had been, two days before, 
struck by the lightning. It was turned to the most 
beautiful pink inside and out, for when cut down, all 
the sap was pink. I wish I could learn if this is atall 
a known circumstance. Whata simile! If any mis 
fortunes happen, I beg I may hear of them ; as to 
any good fortune, as I am perfectly sure it will not 
concern me, you may keep it a fountain sealed, for 
I am grown very envious. I am very comfortable 
here. I cannot, though I wish, be insensible to 0 
much affectionate kindness ;.... but after all, whatis 
affection, but another of those cheats which make 
present life distasteful to us by comparison with the 
future ?” 


Here is the biographer’s livelier picture of 
her, taken somewhere about the year 1830 :— 

“ Nobody who might happen to see her for the 
first time about this period, enjoying the little quiet 
dance (of which she was fond), or the snug corner of 
the room where the little lively discussion (which she 
liked still better) was going on, could possibly have 
traced in her one feature of the Sentimentalist which 
popular error reputed her to be. The listener might 
only hear her running on from subject to subject, and 
lighting up each with a wit never ill-natured, and 
often brilliant—scattering quotations as thick as hail 
—opinions as wild as the winds—defying fair argu- 
ment to keep pace with her, and fuirly talking her- 
self out of breath. He would most probably hear 
from her lips many a pointed and sparkling apho- 
rism, the wittiest things of the night, let who might 
be around her—he would be surprised, pleased ; but 
his heroine of song, as painted by anticipation, he 
would be unable to discover. He would see het 
looking younger than she really was; and perhaps, 
struck by her animated air, her expressive face, and 
her slight but elegant figure, his impression would at 
once find utterance in the exclamation which a year 
or two afterwards escaped from the lips of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, on being first presented to her whose 
romantic fancies had often charmed him in the wild 
mountains—‘ Hey! but I did na think ye’d been se 
bonnie !’—staring at the same time with all a poet's 
capacity of eye.” 

From this time forward, the story of Miss 
Landon’s life is told in such letters as these. Her 
own literary undertakings, and the modes of the 
hour, make up the greater part of their contents. 
We find in them but few of “ the thoughts that 
create thoughts,” which have illustrated the 
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familiar correspondence of other distinguished 
women—her own friend Miss Jewsbury among 
the number. Even when writing from Paris, 
that world so strange and so animated, which it 
might have been thought would open a new vein 
of fancy and speculation, she mixes up French 
literature with her own way of banding her 
hair; and the splendours of Notre Dame with 
the awfully dear “ silks, muslins, prints, ribbons, 

lerines.”” One of the very few morsels of 
iterary remark, which these letters contain, is 
in the following paragraph :— 

“ What a terrible pleasure I owe you, that § Lu- 
cretia Borgia’ has struck me deeply! What a scene 
that is between her and her husband, where she at- 
tempts to make him forget his vengeance by filling 
his mind with the first fascination of her beauty, 
which, to be turned upon him for a moment, was 
guch sweet flattery. I like Gennaro’s love for his 


unknown parent. The deepest feelings of the human 
heart are those given to the unattainable and the 
mysterious. Love for the known and the possessed 
takes the more endurable (is it not so?) but less 


poetical form of affection. The denouement is dread- 
ful. So true! for it is curious to note how con- 
stantly vice is punished through some last touch of 
lingering goodness. Thus 
‘Soon or late it is its own avenger.” 

Some kindly feeling, some dearest sympathy, that 
would have been happiness to the innocent, becomes 
torture in its worst shape to the guilty.” 

To enumerate the separate undertakings of 
L.E.L. would be superfluous ; still more so, once 
again to criticize them. We have endeavoured, in 
what has been said, togive some opinion of the fey 
in which her life was set, and her works written ; 
and for reasons with which we are sure the good 
will sympathize, we have resolved neither to at- 
tempt to entangle nor disentangle the mysterious 
surmises and the painful events which marked 
her private life ;—not ending with her marriage, 
nor even with her premature and melancholy 
death. What then remains? Let us give her 
honour, because, in spite of the untoward in- 
fluences of her position, her literary sincerity 
of purpose and depth of thought appear to have 
deepened and grown more intense, instead of being 
frittered away into the no-meaning or reckless 
frivolity, which her constant habits of composi- 
tion were calculated to superinduce. Let us once 
again insist that her gratefulness of heart to her 
friends, and her enthusiastic devotion to her own 
family, were neither vitiated nor worn out by 
the vicissitudes of her life, nor the endless labour 
towhich it bound her. There is none of her 
writings—whether already laid before the world, 
or here first published—with which it is so agree- 
able to our sympathies to take leave of her, as 
the following verses, addressed to a steady and 
indulgent friend, shortly before L.E.L. undertook 
her fatal African voyage. 

To Mrs. 
My own kind friend, long years may pass 
Ere thou and I shall meet, 


Long years may pass ere | again 
Shall sit beside thy feet. 
My favourite place !—I could look up, 
And meet in weal or woe 
The kindest looks | ever knew— 
That I shall ever know. 
How many hours have pass’d away 
In that accustom’d place, 
Thy answer lighting, ere it came, 
That kind and thoughtful face. 
How many sorrows, many cares, 
Have sought thee like a shrine! 
Thoughts that have shunn’d all other thoughts 
Were trusted safe to thine. 
How patient, and how kind thou wert! 
How gentle in thy words! 
Never a harsh one came to mar 
The spirit’s tender chords. 
In hours of bitter suffering, 
Thy low, sweet voice was near; 
And every day it grew more kind, 
And every day more dear. 
The bitter feelings were assuaged, 
The angry were subdued, 
Ever thy gentle influence 
Call’d back my better mood. 





Am I too happy now ?—I feel 
Sometimes as if I were; 

The future that before me lies, 
Has many an unknown care. 

I cannot choose but marvel too, 
That this new love can be 

More powerful within my heart, 
Than what I feel for thee. 

Didst thou, thyself, once feel such love 
So strong within the mind, 

That for its sake thou wert content 
To leave all else behind ? 

And yet I do not love thee less— 
1 even love thee more ; 

I ask thy blessing, ere I go 
Far from my native shore ! 

How often shall I think of thee, 
In many a future scene! 

How can affection ever be 
To me, what thine has been! 

How many words, scarce noticed now, 
Will rise upon my heart, 

Touch'd with a deeper tenderness, 
When we are far apart! 


I do not say, forget me not, 
For thou wilt not forget ; 
Nor do I say, regret me not, 
1 know thou wilt regret. 
And bitterly shall I regret 
The friend I leave behind, 
I shall not find another friend 
So careful and so kind. 
I met thee when my childish thoughts 
Were fresh from childhood’s hours, 
That pleasant April time of life, 
Half fancies and half flowers. 
Since then how many a change and shade, 
In life’s web have been wrought! 
Change has in every feeling been, 
And change in every thought. 
But there has been no change in thee, 
Since to thy feet I came, 
In joy or sorrow’s confidence, 
And still thou wert the same. 
Farewell, my own beloved friend! 
A few years soon pass by ; 
And the heart makes its own sweet home 
Beneath a stranger sky. 
A home of old remembrances 
Where old affections dwell ; 
While Hope, that looks to other days, 
Soothes even this farewell. 
Strong is the omen at my heart, 
That we again shall meet; 
God bless thee, till I take, once more, 
My own place at thy feet! 





Three Years in Persia ; with Travelling Adven- 
tures in Koordistan. By G. Fowler, Esq. 
Colburn. 

Some years have elapsed since Mr. Fowler’s 
residence in Persia, and during that interval 
many social and political changes have been 
wrought in the country, which render many of 
the author's reflections inapplicable to existing 
circumstances. A greater disadvantage is, that 
he follows as a gleaner after such reapers as 
Fraser, Malcolm, and Morier; he could make 
little addition to their vivid sketches of Persian 
life, their portraitures of Futteh Ali and Abbas 
Mirza, their descriptions of the intrigue and 
rapacity which characterized the government, 
and of the misery and profligacy which degrade 
the people. Mr. Fowler is rather a sterner 
painter than his predecessors; he more fre- 
quently raises the veil of politeness and diplo- 
macy with which the Persians strive to hide 
their deficiencies, but he had not so many oppor- 
tunities for observation as some previous sketch- 
ers, and he has been frequently compelled to 
rely on second-hand information. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Fowler’s 
volumes are not without interest for those who 
love to study pictures of foreign life. The de- 
scription of a Persian J/akeem, or physician, 
whom the author summoned to his aid when 
attacked by severe disease in the village of Kand, 
will amuse those who have formed their notions 
of medical proprieties from the fashions of Euro- 
pean practitioners :— 

“T sent to implore the aid of the Mahomedan 
doctor, ‘ Meerza Aboo Thaloub,’ the most renowned 
*hakeem’ of the place. At six o’clock the next 
morning, a long bearded respectable looking gentle- 
man walked into my cell, cautiously keeping its 





extreme distance, to avoid contact. As to feeling 
my pulse, that was quite out of the question. He 
was a Mahomedan of the old school, some of whom 
would as soon cure a dog as a Christian. But the 
*meerza’ had compassion on me, and although I 
much doubted his skill, yet his kind manner and 
probing inquiries as to my symptoms, implanted 
within me a certain confidence, which goes far to- 
wards a cure. He prohibited me from any and every 
provision which he did not himself send me. ‘ Not 
even water,’ said he,‘ will I allow you, and I will 
cure you in three days.’ * Inshallah, said I, ‘and may 
your shadow never be less.’ ” 

The Meerza appears to have been a kind of 
Persian Abernethy, for he regulated the diet of 
his patient instead of having recourse to drugs, 
and sent a servant to watch over his regimen, 
who was not less inexorable in refusing food 
than the doctor who plagued Sancho in the 
island of Barataria. 

“TI must confess that I never did like Hadji as 
well as his master; but I won upon him by degrees. 
Hastily swallowing my flummery, I would sometimes 
ask for a second supply. ‘ Marshallah barikallah,’ 
said he; but I never could bribe him. My drink 
appeared to be some decoction of herbs,and my food 
was wheaten flummery seemingly. What were the 
secrets of the doctor's art I know not; suffice it, that 
he either cured or starved the disease, and marvellous 
as it seemed to myself, in ten days I was restored 
almost to my usual strength. How to pay the Meerza 
without offending him was now the difficulty, On 
his last visit he pronounced me convalescent, and 
allowed me to resume my journey. I poured out 
my ‘ zhamets,’ ‘ kali zhamets,’ and did all I could to 
express how much trouble I had given him. * Not 
at all,’ said he, ‘I am your slave, and all I have is 
yours ;’ and he took leave of me with the ‘ Khoda 
hafiz shuma,—may God protect you. Perfectly 
overwhelmed with both speech and kindness, I felt 
quite oppressed with obligation. But the Persians 
soon remove this nightmare from you. He had 
hinted to my attendant what would be agreeable to 
him in the way of ‘ peishcush,’ or present. I was 
more than happy to get out of his debt ; though I 
found it cost me more than would a London phy- 
sician. Nor did I forget Hadji, whose eyes glistened 
as he turned over my coins, thanking me with his 
* Alham dulillah! praise be to God!” 

Mr. Fowler speaks in very melancholy terms 
of the rapid deterioration of the Persian cha- 
racter, especially since their feelings of national 
independence have begun to fade away under 
the protection of Russia. The only portion of 
the inhabitants that seem to maintain their 
former dignity is the canine race, which here, 
as in Turkey, are the recognized scavengers of 
the towns, and keep a sharp watch over their 
vested interests. 

“ What a plague are these said dogs to Persian 
travel; ‘their number, their unappeasable ferocity, 
their canine jealousy at the sight of a Ferengee 
stranger! On moving off one’s carpet, the first ques- 
sion always is, * Where are the dogs?’ then, whip in 
hand, you must battle through them every inch of 
ground. In the large towns they herd together in 
parties, on the walls, at the gates, and other promi- 
nent stations, perhaps forty or fifty in a herd, headed 
by a small cur; when he begins, the herd take the 
signal to pursue any stranger, man or dog—for they 
never allow the intrusion of a member of any other 
herd. They are useful as scavengers, but a great 
annoyance to travellers. The Mahomedans have a 
prejudice in their favour; I don’t know what; but 
you dare not killa dog. If there be any complaint, 
it must be made to the ‘ beglerbeg,’ or mayor of the 
town, and he receives it with as much formality as if 
it were against any other inhabitant.” 

It appears, however, that this hostility soon 
wears off; after a short residence in a village, 
our traveller found that the dogs became civil. 
A less respectable portion of the community, 
the Persian servants, won his favour, and are 
noticed with more tolerance by Mr. Fowler than 
by any other writer who has described a Persian 
household. 

“ There is a sort of charm about Persian servants, 
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I mean the way in which they serve you, although 
you know you cannot trust them. I was plundered 
by them several times, but what of that? They are 
always ready with their prompt attention, waiting on 
your looks, almost anticipating your wants; and 
then their agreeable ‘ belli sahib,’ to any thing you 
may ask, right or wrong. And how agreeable in the 
morning, on opening your eyes, to find them waiting 
with the ‘ tchibook’ ready lit, and the excellent cup 
of coffee. How many a cloud have I whiffed from 
my pillow, which I deem the ‘ Persian Elysium.’ 
There is another advantage in Persian servants: if 
you are ina bad humour, in order to get out of it 
you may cuff them about like a parcel of foot-balls ; 
they spring up again with their ‘ belli sahib,’ not at 
all offended.” 

As the Koords are less known to the gene- 
rality of readers than the Persians, we shall turn 
from the plains of Iran to those rugged moun- 
tains, where these fierce tribes, from the remotest 
ages, have maintained a stubborn independence. 
Mr. Fowler visited their country at the time 
when Asiatic Turkey was invaded by the Rus- 
sians,—a circumstance which afforded some pre- 
text for treating him as a spy. At Maliz-ghird, 
the Khan who commanded the caravan having 
gone to ask an escort from the Agha who com- 
manded the fortress, Mr. Fowler, getting weary 
of the impertinent curiosity of the crowd, went 
uninvited to the governor’s divan :— 

“T approached the Agha, and took off my cap to 
him; in reply to which salutation he gave me a cut 
across my shoulder with my friend’s whip—a curious 
Koordish reception, I thought. But when the Khan 
told him, ‘ By striking him you strike me,’ he be- 
came more civil, and I sat me down near him. The 
moment I glanced at his physiognomy I felt repulsed 
at the hard and coarse expression of his features, his 
grizzled motley beard, and uncouth appearance gene- 
rally. I form much of my estimate of oriental cha- 
racter by the beard, and have always found that 
where it is long and flowing, it springs from a generous 
soil, where dwell candour, liberality, and enlighten- 
ment; but where the beard is short and stubby, of 
irregular and stunted growth, it invariably denotes 
an ungenerous nature, disfigured by ignorance, pride, 
and malice.” 

The Agha made the travellers prisoners, and 
seems to have contemplated their murder: he 
was, however, induced by a large bribe to per- 
mit their departure ; but he had previously made 
arrangements for having them plundered on the 
road :— 

« Just as we mounted the height of the village, we 
heard some guns fired, and a loud shout from the 
Koords; and on galloping up to the front, we per- 
ceived the servants being stripped and knocked off 
their horses, the muleteers being plundered, the 
caravan surrounded by a large body of armed men, 
and such a scene of confusion as is quite indescrib- 
able. Immediately we came in for our share of the 
attack, Three men surrounded the Khan, and three 
more surrounded me; one of the latter took hold of 
my bridle, another stood with a drawn sword on my 
right, and a third with his musket on the left, gave 
me such a thrust behind, as almost. to unseat me 
from the horse. Still I kept my saddle, and really 
I cannot but laugh when I remember the odd way 
in which I parried them off for two or three minutes, 
while waiting to see what the Khan would do—being 
determined, if possible, not to yield. The first things 
they robbed me of were my pistols, before I had the 
power to draw them from the holsters. Being thus 
taken prisoners they led us towards the fortress, order- 
ing me to get off my horse. I still kept on as well 
as I could, till another thrust behind, and a blow in 
the face, serving to dislodge a tooth or two, and the 
fierce-looking fellow with the sabre, wielding it close 
to me with the most menacing attitude, I thought it 
better to surrender at discretion, particularly as my 
friend was by this time on foot and in their power, and 
I saw them stripping him of his coats, his watch, and 
even his shawl. They then began to rifle my pockets, 
and turned out my powder-horn, water-flask, &c. I 
begged hard for my book ; but the fellow, as if in 
contempt of me, threw me back the covers of it, and 
kept the inside. Then he demanded my great coat. 





This I resisted until the Khan called out, ‘Give up 
your coat.’ In the scuffle I lost my Persian cap ; so 
you may fancy your poor friend in the wilds of Koor- 
distan, surrounded by two or three hundred of these 
barbarians making the most horrible shouts, and 
going off with their booty in triumph.” 

The travellers returned to the fortress, and 
by terrifying the Agha with the approach of the 
Russians, succeeded in recovering a portion of 
their property: their success was facilitated by 
disputes which arose between the Koords re- 
specting the plunder, and which were likely to 
terminate in leaving the Agha nothing but the 
disgrace of having suggested the enterprise. A 
strange revolution followed. Alarmed at the 
threatened approach of some hostile tribes, the 
cowardly Agha yielded up the fortress to his 
guests, and the Armenians, who flocked thither 
for protection, elected the Khan their governor, 
and made Mr. Fowler chief of their police—an 
office which he subsequently exchanged for that 
of adjutant-general. The fortress was soon 
menaced by the plundering tribes ; and some of 
the contrivances employed for defence are curious 
illustrations of Koordish warfare :— 

“ Amongst other ingenious devices, the Khan or- 
dered a wooden gun to be made—a most respectable 
piece of ordnance, I assure you it was—a twenty- 
four pounder, which we kept at the gate in hostile 
array against .all threatening intruders. This mag- 
nificent piece of ordnance would have attracted great 
attention even amongst the Park guns. It consisted 
of the trunk of a tree hollowed out, and swathed well 
in the horse’s skin alluded to, and mounted on a 
carriage quite as rude; our shot was of great stones, 
and a most respectable report it made. The mo- 
ment the horsemen were seen in the distance, the 
‘topchee’ gave them a salute; it had a wonderful 
effect, even to scatter the redoubtable Koords: in 
this way it served us most essentially.” 

The arrival of a party of horse from Erze- 
roum, enabled the Khan and Mr. Fowler to 
resign their garrison duties and dignities; they 
escaped with their caravan to the Russian lines, 
and were treated with great kindness by the 
officers, 

Mr. Fowler criticises very harshly the pro- 
ceedings of the English envoy at the siege of 
Herat, and insists that it was solely owing to his 
want of temper, that the diplomatic relations be- 
tween England and Persia were interrupted. It 
would be impossible to form a correct estimate 
of the justice, or injustice, of these charges, with- 
out entering into a tedious examination of the 
complicated politics of Central Asia. An am- 
bassador’s position in a country, where the whole 
frame-work of society is dislocated, is one of 
great difficulty, and must not be measured by 
the rules of ordinary diplomacy ; at all events, 
some better authority should be found to justify 
censure than Persian state papers, which are 
notoriously a mere tissue of falsehoods. 

Before quitting this work, we deem it neces- 
sary to say, that Mr. Fowler ought to have men- 
tioned the date of the three years he resided in 
Persia, for there is an appearance of something 
like artifice in disguising the fact that it is a 
distant date. 





Fragments from German Prose Writers. Trans- 
lated by Sarah Austin. Illustrated with 
Notes. Murray. 

Wiruovr plan or arrangement—a mere collec- 

tion of fragments, as its title imports—this is, 

nevertheless, a delightful volume. The readers 
of the New Monthly Magazine, we know not 
how many years ago, will not fail to re- 
member a series of extracts from German 
writers which appeared in successive numbers of 
that publication, commanding attention by their 
own intrinsic beauty, and the perfect translation 
which they displayed, and leaving only the 
regret that they should be so few and fragmen- 





tary. These specimens greatly extended, but 
still without a view to system or selection—the 
results of a wider but yet desultory reading 
compose this volume, which Mrs. Austin hag 
rightly thought might gratify the increasj 
curiosity evinced by the English public re. 
specting German literature—and contribute, by 
their very range and miscellaneous character, 
to correct the extravagant notions which are 
current in this country, as to its general form 
and tendency. ‘In some places,” says Mrs, 
Austin, “it has been represented as all com. 
posed of cloudy philosophy, dull pedantry, 
or romantic horrors; in others, as eformed, 
throughout, by whining sentimentality, impurity, 
or irreligion. That, in the multitudinous off 
spring of the German Press, some of each of 
these misshapen productions are to be found, we 
shall be little inclined to doubt, if we consider 
the disgusting shape assumed by portions of our 
own literature; but that a sound-hearted and 
intelligent country gives birth to nothing else, is 
as little consistent with probability as it is with 
truth.”” Here then, in this agreeable volume, 
and without any of the characters or forma- 
lities of essay-writing, a notion is conveyed 
to the English reader of the prevailing ten- 
dencies, diffusive range, and rich and pictur. 
esque forms of the literary genius of moder 
Germany, more lively than could readily be 
communicated by any labour of professed teach 
ing. The choice of the passages which com- 
ope it, the author says, “has been determined 
y considerations as various as their charac 
ter and their subjects. In some, it was the 
value of the matter, in others, the beauty of the 
form that struck me; in some, the vigorous un- 
affected good sense—in others, the fantastic or 
mystical charm. Some recalled familiar trains 
of thought, which meet one in a foreign literature 
like old friends in a far country; others sug- 
gested ideas altogether new and strange. My 
readers must, therefore, apply measures as dif- 
ferent as those which I have used, and by no 
means ascribe to me the intention of recom 
mending every opinion to their unqualified 
assent, or every passage to their unqualified 
admiration.” 

The two characteristics of German literature, 
which Mrs. Austin considers as the most predo- 
minant and striking, are earnestness and sug- 
gestiveness. The lighter literary moods in which 
their French neighbours excel, sit ungracefully 
upon the writers of Germany ; but passion that 
awakens passion, and thought that suggests 
thoughts, enrich and ennoble their pages. The 
literature of Germany is remarkable as much 
for its foresight as its farsightedness—for a sort 
of prophetic view of yet undeveloped truths— 
glimpses into strange and original fields of 
speculation which it has not yet had time to 
explore — utterances that seem like oracles, 
—— with ultimate meanings, but which 

ave, in their tentative and imperfect expression, 
the vagueness and dimness of oracles. Leaving 
the ancient worn-out tracks in which European 
letters have travelled so long, it points onward 
to new intellectual combinations ; and crossing 
the Line by which the old academical adven- 
turers have hitherto been circumscribed, sees 
new constellations come up the heaven of thought, 
whose motions have yet to be examined and 
ascertained, and the philosophy of whose rela- 
tions it will be the work of its young and vigor- 
ous energies to explore. Besides the passages of 
lengthened beauty, of various kinds, in which 
these specimens abound, they contain examples 
of single sentences which involve, as the acort 
contains the oak, a world of thought—point the 
spirit, like intellectual guide-posts, up long dim 
avenues, into the remote retreats of wisdom. We 
cannot afford, here, to illustrate our meaning by 
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ch striking examples as would tempt us farther 


into the pleasant paths of speculative philosophy, 
put will extract a few of those thoughtful or epi- 

mmatic passages, which will help to explain 
what we mean, when, with Mrs. Austin,we ascribe 
the qualities of earnestness and suggestiveness 
to the modern literature of Germany :— 


“The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, 
even in the kindliest soul, is tenderness towards the 
hard, forbearance toward the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart toward the cold, philanthropy toward the 
misanthropic."—Jean Paul Richter. 

“It is only necessary to grow old to become more 
jndulgent. I see no fault committed that I have 
pot committed myself.” —Goethe. 

“The critic of art ought to keep in view not only 
the capabilities, but the proper objects of art. Not 
all that art can accomplish ought she to attempt. It is 
from this cause alone, and because we have lost sight 
of these principles, that art, among us, is become 
more extensive and difficult, less effective and per- 
fect." Lessing. 

“We are near waking, when we dream that we 
dream.” — Novalis. 

“If the world is to be held together by lies, the 
old, which are already current, are just as good as 
the new.” —Lessing. 

“Salt is a very good condiment, but very bad 
food. Never do I feel more refreshed by serious pas- 
sages than when they occur amidst comic ones; as 
the green spots amid the rocks and glaciers of Switzer- 
land soothe the eye amid the glare and glitter of 
snow and ice. Hence it is that the humour of the 
English, which is engrafted on the stem of lofty 
seriousness, has grown so luxuriantly and overtopped 
that of all other nations. A satire on everything isa 
satire on nothing ; it is mere absurdity. All contempt, 
all disrespect, implies something respected, as a 
standard to which it is referred, just as every valley 
implies a hill. The persiflage of the French and of 
fashionable worldlings, which turns into ridicule the 
exceptions, and yet abjures the rules, is like Trin- 
culo’s government—its latter end forgets its begin- 
ning. Can there be a more mortal, poisonous con- 
sumption and asphyxy of the mind than this decline 
and extinction of all reverence ?”—Jean Paul. 

“Among literary men, the gift of bearing to be 
contradicted is, generally speaking, possessed only by 
the dead. I will not go so far as to assert that, for 
the sake of possessing it, we ought to wish ourselves 
dead, for that is a price at which perhaps even 
higher perfections would be too dearly purchased. 
I will only say that it would be well if living authors 
would learn to be externally somewhat dead. The 
time will come when they must leave behind them a 
posterity who will sever everything accidental from 
their reputation, and will be withheld by no rever- 
ence from laughing at their faults. Why can they 
not learn to endure by anticipation this posterity, 
which every now and then reveals itself, heedless 
whether they think it envious or unmannerly 2° 
Lessing. 

“One solitary philosopher may be great, virtuous, 
and happy in the depth of poverty, but not a whole 
nation.”_Isaak Iselin. 

“ Be and continue poor, young man, while others 
around you grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; be 
without place or power, while others beg their way 
upward ; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while 
others gain the accomplishment of theirs by flattery ; 
forego the gracious pressure of the hand, for which 
others cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own 
virtue, and seek a friend, and your daily bread. If 
you have, in such a course, grown gray with un- 
blenched honour, bless God, and die."—Heinzelmann. 

“ Of all thieves, fools are the worst ; they rob you 
of time and temper.” —Goethe. 

“This Ranz des Vaches at once awaked his 
blooming childhood, and she arose out of the morn- 
ing dew and out of her bower of rosebuds and slum- 
bering flowers, and stepped before him in heavenly 
beauty, and smiled innocently and with her thou- 
sand hopes upon him, and said, ‘ Look at me—how 
beautiful Iam! We used to play together. I for- 
merly gave thee many things—great riches, gay 
Meadows, and bright gold, and a fair long paradise 
behind the mountains: but now thou hast nothing 
of all this left—and how pale thou art? Oh play 


with me again!’ Before which of us has not child- 
hood been a thousand times called up by music? and 
to which of us has she not spoken, and asked—‘ Are 
the rosebuds which I gave thee not yet blown ?* Alas! 
blown indeed they are—but they were pale, white 
roses.”"—Jean Paul. 

“ Modern poets put a great deal of water in their 
ink.”"—Goethe. 

“ Notes to a poem are like anatomical lectures on 
a savoury joint."_4. W. v. Schlegel. 

“He who can take advice is sometimes superior 
to him who can give it.”"—Von Knebel. 

“ Character is a perfectly educated will.” Novalis. 

“ Formerly it was the fashion to preach the natural, 
now it is the ideal. People, too, often forget that 
these things are profoundly compatible; that in a 
beautiful work of imagination the natural should be 
ideal, and the ideal natural.”4. W. v. Schelegel. 

“Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise.” 
—Jean Paul. 

“The illusion of a past golden age is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the approach of the golden age 
that should come. If the golden age is past it was 
not genuine. Gold cannot rust nor decay: it comes 
out of all admixtures and all decompositions pure 
and indestructible. If the golden age will not endure 
it had better never arise, for it can produce nothing 
but elegies on its loss."—4. W. v. Schelegel. 

“ There are ideal trains of events which run parallel 
with the real ones. Seldom do they coincide. Men 
and accidents commonly modify every ideal event or 
train of events, so that it appears imperfect, and its 
consequences are equally imperfect. Thus it was 
with the Reformation; instead of Protestantism 
arose Lutheranism.”— Novalis. 

“There are so many tender and holy emotions 
flying about in our inward world, which, like angels, 
can never assume the body of an outward act,—so 
many rich and lovely flowers spring up which bear no 
seed—that it is a happiness poetry was invented, 
which receives into its limbus all these incorporeal 
spirits and the perfume of all these flowers.”—Jean 
Paul. 

“ T hate all people who want to found sects. It is 
not error, but sectarian error—nay, and even secta- 
rian truth—which causes the unhappiness of man- 
kind.” —Lessing. 

“Love one human being purely and warmly, and 
you will love all. The heart in this heaven, like the 
wandering sun, sees nothing, from the dew-drop to 
the ocean, but a mirror which it warms and fills.”— 
Jean Paul. 

“ There are in certain heads a kind of established 
errors, against which reason has no weapons. There 
are more of these mere assertions current than one 
would believe. Men are very fond of proving their 
steadfast adherence to nonsense.” Von Knebel. 

“T would fain know what music is; I seek it as 
man seeks eternal wisdom. Yesterday evening I 
walked late in the moonlight in the beautiful avenue 
of lime-trees on the banks of the Rhine, and I heard 
a tapping noise and soft singing. At the door of a 
cottage, under the blossoming lime-tree, sat a mother 
with her twin babes; the one lay at her breast, the 
other in a cradle, which she rocked with her foot, 
keeping time to her singing. In the very germ then, 
when the first trace of life scarce begins to stir, music 
is the nurse of the soul: it murmurs in the ear, and 
the child sleeps; the tones are the companions of 
his dreams,—they are the world in which he lives. 
He has nothing; the babe, although cradled in his 
mother’s arms, is alone in the spirit ; but tones find 
entrance into this half-conscious soul, and nourish it 
as the earth nourishes the life of plants.” —Be?tina. 

Mrs. Austin is so well known to the public as 
a translator from the German, that we need not 
remark here upon her power in that respect, 
which seems to transfer the original thought 
bodily and spiritually—in all its integrity of form 
and essence—into our literature. But the volume 
has a yet more valuable feature in an appendix, 
containing biographical details relating to the 
authors from whom the specimens are taken, 
with short original criticisms on their style and 
works. The former of these, slight as they are, 
are so useful and satisfactory, and the latter exe- 
cuted with so much taste, jud ment, and good 
faith, as to make us wish that Mrs. Austin 



















































































would devote her intimate acquaintance with, 
and fine apprehension of, the spirituality of the 
German writers to the production of some work 
less desultory and more important than the 
present. ‘Two short passages from her notes— 
on Goethe and Tieck, respectively,—will give a 
notion of her manner of treating this part of her 
subject :— 

“ There are a sort of people in this country, who 
continue to speak, and even write, about Goethe and 
Kotzebue, which to a German ear sounds very much 
as Shakspeare and Colman would to ours. Others 
talk of Werther, that fruitful subject of ridicule, as 
if Goethe had written nothing else. Others, again, 
think of him only as the author of * Faust’—that 
untranslateable poem which every Englishman trans- 
lates. But in order to form any idea of Goethe's 
merits, it is necessary to read his criticisms on litera- 
ture and art, and his remarks on men and events, 
* * This is no place for entering into the question 
of Goethe’s merits generally. Some of his works 
are open to serious objections, and though they do 
not want able and conscientious defenders, it is a 
discussion in which I have no desire to engage. My 
own impression is, that there are none from which 
a mature and disciplined mind may not draw lessons 
of wisdom of a very high order; but I am aware that 
the question is not answered so,—nor do I mean it 
as an answer. * * I shall have to speak of the diffi- 
culties of translating Jean Paul. They are great, 





and I think obvious; for they arise from the un- 
couthness, irregularity and oddness of his style 
| (sometimes, I ought to add, from its powerful elo- 
| quence)—the chaotic profusion and confusion of 
| images and the deep-dyed local colour—to borrow a 
French phrase. But in Goethe's style it is not 
quaintness or singularity that reduces his translator 
to despair; it is its perfection: one sees that every 
change of form must be for the worse. He was, I 
think, the most consummate master of form the world 
has seen since the days of Virgil and Catullus; and 
how difficult is it toreproduce form! The perfectly 
apposite words, which hang together like a string of 
pearls ; the ease, the euphony ; the adaptation of the 
style to each of the innumerable subjects he wrote 
on—these are merits which elude the hand of the 
most scrupulous or the most successful translator.” 

Again,— 

* Tieck's stories appear to me so enchanting, that 
their small success in England is a riddle I cannot 
explain upon aay hypothesis flattering to the taste 
of the country. The ‘ Pictures’ and ‘The Betroth- 
ing’ were translated and published in one volume by 
the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, the present Bishop of 
St. David's. *The Old Man of the Mountain,’ * The 
Love Charm,’ and ‘ Pietro of Albano,’ in another, by 
the Rev. Julius Hare, now Archdeacon of Sussex. 
Several, if not all, of the tales in the * Phantasus’ are 
to be found in Mr. Carlyle’s*‘ German Romances.’ 
Yet in spite of these efforts of the most accomplished 
translators to make Tieck known in England, his 
popularity is very far from approaching to his merits, 
These are altogether peculiar, The fantastic grace, 
the mysterious charm, of his ‘ Miirchen’ are un- 
rivalled. They seem written not only about, but by 
fairies, and * creatures of the element.’ He manages 
to combine a sort of infantine simplicity with the 
gorgeousness of eastern imagery, or the dimness of 
gothic superstition. ‘They have the engaging naiveté 
and the daring invention of the old stories that lived 
in the hearts and on the lips of the people. Higher 
praise than this it is not in the power of words to 
express; though the unfortunate children of these 
days are taught to consider them as beneath their 
notice. I know few writers who more powerfully 
stir the fancy than Tieck. In this respect he reminds 
one of Chaucer. His descriptions of nature, like 
those of our great poet, * breathe a spring freshness.’ 
All that makes up the charm of a wood, for instance, 
— its verdure, coolness, fragrance, and dreamy music, 
seem brought before our very senses by an art which 
it is extremely difficult to define. The musical 
element in nature is, indeed, the one which seems to 
predominate in his soul ; it flows, like the murmur- 
ing of water, through all his works. As Goethe's 
genius manifested itself pre-eminently in the plastic, 
so does Tieck’s in the musical: his words bring 
sounds to the ear, as Goethe’s do form to the eye.” 
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In dealing with the intellectualities of the 
German school, and its female professors parti- 
cularly, Mrs. Austin takes more than one occa- 
sion to allude, in terms of indignant satire or 
earnest remonstrance, to the frivolous character 
and pursuits, in the upper ranks of society, 
of that sex for whom her womanly sympathies 
are naturally concerned, and the misapprehen- 
sion of its mission, by the other, which is in 
a great degree their cause. Such appeals as 
the following, from one of the sex most deeply 
concerned, will not be without their effect, we 
should hope, on both :— 

“The influence of women on society, however, 
will never be worth much as long as the reign of the 
sneerers, whose express business (mission, to use a 
fashionable word) it is to crush aspirations and to 
keep society at a dead-level, lasts). Women of the 
leisure classes, unfortunately for them, come within 
the department of esthetics rather than of ethics. 
They are objects of taste. ‘This evil is inseparable 
from their nature and destiny, But it might be ex- 
tremely mitigated if the taste by which they are 
tried were elevated, refined, and subjected to reason. 
At present it operates as a check on all the higher 
qualities of the mind. The poor bird must not 
spread its wings, for fear the free winds and the fer- 
tilizing rains of heaven should rufile its pretty plu- 
mage. Whenever women are permitted to think 
justly and to feel truly ; whenever they are taught 
to consider that, whatever their station or their gifts, 
they are bound to pay in, each her own particular 
contribution to the great fund of human improvement 
and human happiness; whenever they cease to 
regard ‘the Great Whole asa nursery or a ball-room,’ 
then, and not till then, they will become the nurses 
of great thoughts and noble actions in men—they 
will really refine and elevate, and harmonize society. 
Then too the world will hear no more of the * eman- 
cipation of women,’ or of preposterous schemes for 
bringing them into a sort of competition with men— 
God knows at what disadvantage! The complete- 
ness of the human being rests upon that ‘most un- 
like resemblance’ which Jeremy Taylor speaks of. 
Hitherto men have delighted to cultivate the ‘unlike’ 
qualities, to the almost entire exclusion of the re- 
sembling. Now, by one of those reactions which 
are in the common course of human affairs, there are 
indications of a desire to obliterate the unlikeness, 
and to try to force an unnatural resemblance, 
Whenever the equipoise is found, the great problem 
of social life will, I think, be solved. But that can 
only be effected by the consent of reason; and not 
by the conflict of love of power with vanity, of a de- 
termination to maintain established rights with a pas- 
sionate sense of supposed wrongs; and, in short, by 
the conflict of those who have, with those who want 
to have, power, which is now stirring society in all 
its deepest depths.” 

But, far more influential than her language of 
remonstrance, must be the example of such 
women as Mrs. Austin: they inevitably “leaven 
the whole lump”’ of the society to which they, 
individually, belong: and the increasing number 
of such women honouring their sex by the dis- 
play of menta! cultivation, finding dignity in its 
duties, while they know and assert their intel- 
Jectual worth, is amongst the hopeful signs of 
the times. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Love Match: a Novel, by the Author of 
‘Emily,’ 3 vols. — Mrs. Maberly improves. Had 
the ‘Love Match’ appeared in the palmy times, 
when a novel of modern life and fashionable society, 
with a spice of tragedy to relieve its insipidities, was 
certain of a large public, it would have taken a more 
than respectable position. Even in these exhausted 
days it deserves a hearing, for the sake of the pathos 
of its third volume, which strikes us as many degrees 
stronger and more moving than any part of * Emily.’ 
The plot is told by itsname. A young, affectionate, 
beautiful girl, throws herself away upon a heartless 
libertine—and grievous are the consequences. The 
blot upon Mrs. Maberly’s book is the she-devil 
Lady Julia, who plunges the confiding heroine into 
concealment of her engagement, and a connexion, the 





close of which from the first she knows, with a ruth- 
less and diabolical premeditation, belonging, we 
verily believe, not to the real sex, but to “ Woman as 
Mrs. Maberly fancies her.” But the tale is well 


wrought up; contains some pretty writing, and some | 
intimations of character—vide Lady Marwood, with | 


her code of whist-morals, and her receipt for a com- 
plexion. To judge from the advance made in this 


novel, Mrs. Maberly’s next (which is, of course, half | 


written) ought to be something more than “ really a 
good sort of book.” 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, by Thomas 
James Serle, 3 vols—What ‘The Trustee’ was to 
‘The Provost of Bruges,’ ‘Joan of Arc’ is to ‘ The 
Merchant of London.’ Neither dramatist has, dra- 
matically, been able to cast aside his own character 
to play the novelist’s part. Mr. Serle, it is true, tries 
to assume the chronicler’s style, and for this end to 
put on the nature and humour of Jacques Alain, La 
Pucelle’s lover; but it is stiffly done: we recognize 
the author of to-day, in spite of his antique dress— 
the modern love of effect peeps out everywhere 
through the prolix style assumed, and the result is a 
weariness, which a genuine record of the time would 
never bring on. Great pains have been bestowed 
upon the elaboration of Joan of Arc’s character. She 
is here no sorceress, but the Heaven-taught pro- 
phetess, whose eye was an Oriflamme to the French— 
outwardly, a mailed warrior, at heart, a simple vil- 
lage girl—the peasant nature being mailed over (to 
speak figuratively) by the direct interposition of 
attendant angels, who select her as their organ of 
command and warning, for the delivery of a great 
nation. Looking at her in this point of view, it be- 
hoved Master Jacques Alain to record the words of 
convincing power by which his heroine won the cre- 
dence of warriors and kings. He tells us that a 
feat was done, and an unbeliever persuaded; but 
there was more power to move in one speech of 
the poor mortal, Jeannie Deans, as she knelt at 
Queen Caroline’s feet in Greenwich Park, than in 
all the recorded inspirations of the maiden of Dom- 
remy—more command in Rebecca's melancholy 
“ Such were the Princes of the House of Jacob !— 
yet there be some among them that shame not their 
high descent!” — than in the whole series of dis- 
courses in which the guardian of France asserts her 
ascendancy over the hosts she led to Orleans—over 
the King she saw crowned in Rheims. In a word, 
the book is a good book of its order, as far as care, 
costume, and writing go; but the author remains 
many fathoms below his own view of the character 
he has undertaken himself to display. 

The Ladies’ Knitting and Netting Book, 1st and 
2nd Series.—-The Fancy Work Book.—There was a 
time when the motley patchwork held its sway over 
the work-table ; but that was of a piece with hoops, 
and stately dowagers with lappets and ruffles and 
powdered and cushioned heads, and they all vanished 
from the fashionable world together. After that, 
knitting and netting took the lead ; then bead-work 
was the fashion; and well do we remember the de- 
formed taper-stands with dislocated handles, and 
tumble-down dropsical pitchers that graced or rather 
disgraced the rooms of modern time, the consequences 
of the bead-counting of the fair novices. This too 
had its day, and of late we have been startled by a 
battery of worsted frames: the triangular shawl 
frame, the large standing frame, the table frame, the 
hand frame, in fact every sort of frame, till the visitor 
is bewildered how to advance so as to avoid these 
wooden barriers. Yet who but felt admiration when 
informed that our economising ladies were about to 
furnish their own drawing-rooms, and that chairs, 
sofas, ottomans, screens, all were ‘proofs of the un- 
wearying industry of these self-appointed Gillows, 
It is then to be wondered at that so few books of the 
class, now before us, have been published during the 
late prevailing rage for worsted work, and that ata 
time when the embroidery frame had usurped the 
place of every other home amusement, so little in- 
struction was to be obtained through the usual 
medium of books. Now, however, when we believe, 
and hope, that the injurious extent to which this 
species of fancy slavery was carried has decreased, 
we may recommend these little volumes as contain- 
ing much that is instructive, without the fear of too 
many hours being devoted to working out the rules 
contained in them. The rules in the Knitting and 





Netting Book are clearly laid ‘down, and eac 


contains an explanation of the various terms a 
and the quantity of materials required for the differen, 
works. The Fancy Work Book gives several usefy] 
hints about shading in embroidery, and also instruc. 
tion how to dress the frames. Every kind of faney. 
work is satisfactorily explained, and the work wil] no 
doubt be a valuable addition to the ladies’ table 
But, as the knitters say, we must “ cast off.” 4 

The Death of Abel: done into Blank Verse, ge 
by M. B. C.—The present version has heen “dong 
into verse” from Mrs. Collyer’s prose translation: We 
are sorry to say, that it still remains to be * done inty 

try.” 

The Saga of Frithiof, translated from the Swedish 
by Oscar Baker.—A volume which would have been 
acceptable had it not been already anticipated by 
a version of far greater merit. 

The World in the year 1840.—A reprint of some 
articles which appeared in one of the weekly news. 
papers. 

Corn and Consols.—It may be well to announce 
that Mr. Wyld has just published a Table, showi 
the annual Average prices of Wheat, Barley, ang 
Oats per quarter, and the mean price of the Three 
per cent. consols for fifty-one years, 











_List of New Books.—Houghton’s Mercantile Tables, r. 
vised by Aspin, 8vo. 21s. calf lettered.—Sacred Speaker, 
Religious Reading-Book, by J. F. Winks, 18mo. ls, %4 
sheep., 1s. 6d. roan—Housman’s Collection of English 
Sonnets, crown 8vo. 6s. cl. gilt tops.—Housman’s Life and 
Remains, 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Young Cook’s Assistant and 
Housekeeper’s Guide, by P. Masters, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Treatige 
on the Steam-Engine, with 15 folding plates, from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, by John Scott Russell, crown 8yo. 
9s. cl.—Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, new edit, 
8vo. 7s. bds.—Le Page's L’Echo de Paris, French School, 
Part L 5th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl—The Hon. Mrs. Damer's 
Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, &c. 2 vols. crown Sy, 
25s. cl—The Trustee, by the Author of ‘The Provost of 
Bruges,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Perring’s (Mrs) 
Domestic Hours, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—The Anatomy of the 
Arteries in Lithographic Drawings, royal folio, with Com- 
mentaries, by R. Quain, 8vo. Vol. I. 5l. 5s. cl.—Derry, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 5s. cl—What to Observe, or the 
Traveller's Remembrancer, by Col. J. R. Jackson, post 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Up the Red Sea and Down the Nile in 1839, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Stories for the Young, by Mrs. Leckie, square, 
1s. 6d. cl.—England’s Trust, and other Poems, by Lord John 
Manners, fe. 3s. 6d. cl.—Graham's (John) Siege of London- 
derry, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Egypt and Mohammed Ali, by Dr. 
Madden, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 6s. cl.—Harford’s Life of 
Bishop Burgess, 2nd edit. fe. 8s. 6d. cl.—Davies’s History of 
Holland, Vol. I. demy 8vo. 12s. cl.—Select Speeches of 
Demosthenes, translated by C. R. Kennedy, royal 12mo. %. 
cl—Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture, 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Han- 
nahs, or Maternal Influence on Sons, by Robert Phillip, 
royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— Woodhouse’s (the Rev. G. W.) Care 
less Christian Reminded, &c. 12mo. 3s. ¢l.—Bunyan’s Prac 
tical Works, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Last Thoughts on War, 
by Thomas Thrush, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Chapters on Churchyards, 
new edit. fe. 7s. 6d. cl.—Pollok’s Course of Time, new edit. 
fe. 7s. 6d. cl.—Cesar for Beginners, ‘The Helvetic War, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bickersteth’s Harmony of the Gospels, 
12mo. new edit. 5s. cl.— Heath’s Waverley Gallery, 36 plates, 
royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. morocco.—Sparkes’s Easy Introduction to 
Chemistry, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 





LUCIOLL 
“It is a superstition of the Italian peasantry that the 
Lucioli (fire-flies) are the souls of the departed, released for 
a few brief hours from purgatory, to hover round the scenes 
of their earthly existence.”—Idler in Italy. 
You tell me, where the fire-flies gleam 
Beneath your southern skies, 
The living have a cherished dream 
That thus the dead arise ; 
And, hovering round some loved one’s way,— 
Loved once, and hallowed still,— 
So gladden with a tender ray 
Their path, left dark and chill. 
Oh! gently greet the fire-flies’ light 
Ifsuch their errand high ; 
But can the lost through life’s dim night 
Thus shine immortally ? 
Believe it not! too blest we were 
Might such communion be : 
Earth’s children have their chains to bear, 
And are the grave’s more free ? 
It may be so; this clay may cease, 
In death, to jar the mind: 
Life fetters; but there comes release: 
Death frees what life would bind. 
Then dream, though darkly prisoned here, 
Ye bear the bonds of night, 
Some loved and lost one hovers near 
Winged with a Soul of Light ! 
Exeanora Louisa Montact, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

By the good positions always given to his pictures, 
Mr. C. Landseer appears to be a favourite with the 
Hanging Committee. To our eyes, with much that 
js clever, there is much also that is conventional, both 
as regards colour and expression, in the Temptation 
of Andrew Marvel (17), and De Montfort (389). 
The former is well grouped ; not merely do the atti- 
tudes.of the actors in the scene betwixt Independence 

Court-Favour follow pertinently the discourse, 
put the still-life accessories surrounding the poor 
patriot, the venerable parchment-bound books on 
the floor, the ancient family cabinet behind him, 
and the armorial bearings on his elbow chair, 
pespeak such a tranquil and respectable home, that 
even before we take note of the insidious bags of 
money, and the more insidious smiles of those prof- 
fering it, we feel we are in a sanctuary where Con- 
templation and Honesty stand too firmly on their 
pedestals to be moved thence by Cajolery. The 

eral sentiment, then, of the picture, is satisfactory ; 
its features in detail less so. Instead of the bland 
mile of an easy mind, there is almost a simper upon 
the lips of the patriot; while the Lord Treasurer 
expounds the moral lying hid in the purses, with an 
air little more serious than if he were retailing Buck- 
ingham’s last witticism for the diversion of La Belle 
Jennings. The flesh-colours are pale and paste-like, 
and the handling wants firmness. In short, here again 
we feel the want of that earnestness and study which 
is characteristic of English art, to the deterioration 
of much bright and available talent. 

Mr. Uwins has endeavoured to forsake his usual 
manner,—for which see his Pet of the Village (208), 
ina pair of heads (166) painted to illustrate that most 
heart-breaking of all Shakspeare’scatastrophes, where 
Lear enters with the body of Cordelia in his arms. 
Thesharpness of Death is upon her features, perhaps 
even to an excess, and a colour is there as unlife-like 
as the real livid hue which denotes that the soul and 
the body have parted ; but we miss that repose and 
unconsciousness which deepen the tragedy of the 


scene by reminding us that the storm-beaten old man 
pours forth the frenzy of his grief to silence—being 


now alone. Nor is the head that of the ‘ foolish 
fond old man, fourscore and upwards :” it is a hale, 
if nota happy old age we look upon, according to 
Mr. Uwins. We miss that mingling of shadowy 
spectral weakness, with intense human affection,—the 
last leaping up of the flame of love and life, in the 
shattered cresset,—which makes the distress of Lear 
only endurable, because we know that a long quiet 
isathand. That wonderful head of Sigismonda, by 
Coreggio, does not wear an impress of deeper agony, 
than ought to be given to “the grey discrowned 
King,” if the Painter is at all to keep pace with the 
Poet. Mr. Uwins would succeed better in some of 
the dramatist’s gentler subjects). Why not bring his 
Italian experiences to bear on a scene from the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ ? 

Mr. Cooper exhibits one of his best pictures in his 
Fight at Cropedy Bridge (182), where all his power of 
teizing an episode in the midst of a battle, is put forth 
in its richest variety and strongest pictorial effect. 
Great vigour and care have been exerted in the com- 
position of this picture: a vivacity and a motion are 
in its remotest portions, suggesting the continuance 
of the action beyond the narrow bounds to which the 
artist has confined himself. Mr. Cooper has been 
reproached for sacrificing in his pictures the human 
tothe animal portion. Here it is not wholly so; and 
yet the line of struggling figures on the bridge, and 
the pair of fighting men on the hill, and the trooper, 
who, in spite of imminent peril, still keeps hold of his 
leader's banner, are less vividly remembered by us 
than some of the horses, which would not disgrace 
Wouvermans. We must instance the wounded or 
exhausted animal, half turned over in the water, to 
the right of the foreground, (a position most difficult 
to manage) which is drawn and painted with a firm- 
Ress and mastery of no common order. 

Our next station is before The Castle Builder (205,) 
of Mr. Redgrave: the identical enthusiast whose 
brilliant imaginations based upon no more substan- 
tial treasure than a basket of eggs, have been enrolled 
among the wisdom of ages, to the discouragement of 
ne visionary and the sanguine. The face of the 
Stl (who, by the way, is shut up in a box, rather 





than sitting in a chamber) has been caught in a fine 
spiritofhumour. Fine clothes and pompous coaches 
are in her glistening eyes and smiling mouth: her 
out-stretched hand has become tired of counting the 
riches and glories that lie close at her feet: while, 
in sad sober reality, the last are performing that 
fine commentary “ on the vanity of human wishes.” 
Mr. Redgrave is timid in his drawing, which would 
be a pity, were it an incurable fault—so much feeling 
for character and situation does he possess, and so 
rapidly has he gained power in its expression. Of 
his merits, he gives us another very agreeable speci- 
men in Sir Roger de Coverley’s Courtship (287),where 
the bashful knight is pressed by the arch widow and 
her malicious confidant to discuss “love and ho- 
nour.” We see that no satisfaction on either delicate 
question is likely to proceed from his downcast eyes, 
or from the ferule of his cane, which, in very 
sheepishness, traces an answer in the air, not, in- 
deed, to their questions, and yet not so cabalistic, 
but that two shrewd women (a most unfair appor- 
tionment to the confusion of one so shy!) can 
read it. We like less than either of these Mr. Red- 
grave’s third picture (498), from the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ 

Mr. Cope, whose versatility in the choice of sub- 
ject is of itself commendable, as arguing a determi- 
nation on his part to resist that mannerism which we 
have so often lamented as the distinctive fault of 
English painters, gives us a picture (242) in which 
there is much character and humanity, though the 
subject be nothing more agreeable than an illustra- 
tion of the Poor Law. It is the application of 
a widow to the guardians of the public purse for 
bread. The meek, sorrowful woman is followed by 
her children. The eldest, who carries the door-key, 
shows that premature thoughtfulness and foresight 





| 


angels kneeling above the empty tomb in the back- ~» 
ground. With some obvious faults, the work contains 
enough to tempt the eye and the mind to return to 
it. We shall but mention as clever the same artist's 
portraits of Frederick Slade, Esq. (305), and of Mr. 
Phillips, the vocalist (471). The scriptural nature of 
Mr. Knight’s subject reminds us that we have too 
long deferred to notice a picture by Mr. Boxall, in- 
judiciously thrust out of sight above the door of 
the octagon room, a Repose in Exypt (154). For 
the sake of its grace and devotional sentiment, this 
work, defective though it be, deserves a fur better 
fate. The composition is too quadrangular: the 
virgin and holy child, the patriarch, who sits sleep. 
ing (his head bowed on his folded arms), and the 
two angels give by their arrangement a certain 
formality and squareness to the picture, which strike 
the eye at its first glance. Moreover,—or our eyes 
deceived us,—there is much slovenly drawing, if not 
worse, to object to. Still there is a purity and a 
holiness of sentiment—a poetry in the down-leaning 
hand of the angel, who is showering blessed dreams 
upon the divine child, which deserved a better recog- 
nition from the gentlemen in office than they have 
here found. We fear that too little encouragement 
is given by hanging Committees, as well as pur- 
chasers, to aspiration with any higher aim than—the 
pages of an Annual ! 

We have still a few more figure-pieces to enu- 
merate ere leaving this department in the Exhibition, 
Two of these are Mr. Simson’s Mary Queen of Scots 
returning from Hunting (429), and Mr. Lauder's 
Trial of Effie Deans (539), both of them so meri- 
torious that it is not without self-questioning that 
we admit they have no feature of such remarkable 
grace or interest as to call for expatiation. There 
is great grace and elegance—a touch of the true 


which, as Charles Lamb finely says, it is so melan- | romantic comedy of the scene—in Mr. Stone's pic- 
choly to meet at such an early age; the youngest, | ture of The Stolen Interview of Charles the First with 
with its little treasure of flowers, has not yet come | the Jnfanta (507), and whether as a composition or 
to the hard consciousness that there are such things | a painting, it fully bears out the signs of improved 


as riches and poverty. Taking in the angry beadle’s 


scowl as a component part of this group, there are | in its artist. 


| 


taste and manliness we have recently had to admire 
The Venetian Group, by Mr. M‘Innes, 


not many things in modern Art more legitimately | (571), a large picture of revellers under a roof of 


and simply touching. So much for the suppliant. 
Those to whom she prefers her prayer are little less 


intelligently discriminated ;—the country gentlemen, | Italian features, has so many all its own. 


| 
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vine leaves, overflows with the spirit of the South, 
rather than of that particular city which, with all its 
Perhaps 


who lounge about or listen, as they are selfish or | the picture stands in need of some point of central 


benevolent—the deaf farmer on one side the table, | 


the thin, sallow, but humane-looking clergyman on 
the other, and behind him, the young gentleman, 
who finds the whole transaction “such a bore,” that 
he takes that opportunity to pare his nails, screened 
by the standing figure, who avails himself of the 
cheery blaze of the board-room fire, in the distinctive 
attitude of John Bull. With all this praise, we have 
seriously to find fault with the manner in which this 
picture is painted. More than one sign-board occurs 
to us in which the “carnations” and shade tints of 
human flesh are better given, than in the vermillion 
and lead colour of these faces: the clothing, too, of 
the principal figures, and all the accessories, are 
rendered with a like unpleasantness of tone and tex- 
ture. IfMr. Cope do not take heed, these faults will 
grow into such fatal blemishes as will hinder his 
strong feeling and cleverness in composition from 
doing themselves justice. With this picture, as be- 
longing to the familiar class of English subjects, we 
may notice in a line of praise, Mr. Webster's two 
clever little school groups (268) The Frown, and 
(271) The Joke. 

Before them hangs a picture (270) which we praise 
with pleasure, as an attempt on the part of another 
clever artist to enlarge his circle of subject : this is the 
Appearance of Christ to Mary Magdalen, by Mr. J. 
P. Knight. The name of Vanderwerf came to our 
pencil while we were standing before this work: not 
that the English artist equals him in finish, not be- 
cause the English Magdalen has the academical grace 
of form which the foreigner threw into his female 
figures; for Mr. Knight’s Mary,with her crisped golden 
locks, and her swelling form, is a Flemish beauty of 
the Rubens outline; but the small amount of light 
in the picture, and the apposition of colours justify, 
we think, our parallel. Apart from the elevation de- 
manded by the principal figure, and (all things con- 
sidered) fairly reached, there is more poetry in the 
composition than in any other work we remember 
from the same hand. We need but point to the 





interest: but, in every way, it is a work of power and 
promise. We cannot pass without a word on Mr. 
Severn’s Italian Fountain (461), nor Mr. Goodall’s 
Cabaret Group (1159), which is almost worthy to be 
an illustration of the inimitable— 
On parlera de sa gioire, 

of Béranger—Napoleon’s most touching epitaph,— 
nor Mr. Fisk's version (1162) of the well-known 
courtesy shown by the Emperor Charles V.to Titian’s 
pencil,—nor Mr. Johnston's Sunday Morning (1176), 
in which much cleverness is sadly impaired by a 
livid and mannered tone of colouring. But we must 
stop—leaving a paragraph or two concerning the 
landscapes and drawings for a final notice. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Malle. Rachel, whose engagement with M. Laporte 
includes a performance on the 4th of next month, and 
who is under contract to play at Marseilles on the 
10th, has generously consented to extend her stay in 
London over the 5th, for the purpose of giving an addi- 
tional performance, on that night, in aid of the fund 
for the relief of the Polish refugees. Her liberal in- 
tentions had, however, been nearly frustrated, for want 
of an appropriate theatre for the exhibition—all the 
places usually resorted to, on such occasions, being 
found, on application, to be already engaged. In this 
emergency, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
have come in aid of the artist’s benevolence and the 
charity which it is meant to serve, with an offer of 
the noble hall of Stafford House, for the occasion. 
The performance of Malle. Rachel will consist of 
recitations of passages from her principal characters ; 
and the combination of motive and attraction, on 
the occasion, is likely to ensure a substantial addi- 
tion to the Polish fund. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, of Julian Niemcewitz, 
one of these exiled Poles, who resided for some time 
in London, whither he came on a mission from the 
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* patriot government, in 1831, and where he is yet re- 
membered with affectionate respect. Niemcewitz took 
an active part in both the great revolutions which dis- 
tinguish the modern history of his country ; in the 
first he served as aide-de-camp to Kosciuszko, was 
captured, and suffered imprisonment with him, and 
on their release they emigrated to America, where 
they were hospitably welcomed by Washington. He 
was a voluminous writer on all subjects, and his pen 
was ever at the service of his country. An account 
of his more celebrated works will be found in Mr. 
Kézmian's sketch of Polish Literature, published in 
this paper in 1838 (No. 559), where we observe he 
is said to have been born in 1767, and ifso, could only 
have been in his seventy-fourth year. The foreign 
journals also announce the death of Bartolomeo 
Gamba, author of the ‘Testi di Lingua,’ and sub- 
librarian of the library of St. Mark, at Venice. 
While thus recording “ death’s doings” we may advert 
to the honours which the worthy living have paid to 
the worthy dead, and to the monument lately erected 
to the memory of our excellent friend Dr, Lord. The 
inscription is as follows :— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


oF 
PERCIVAL BARTON LORD, M.D. 
of the Bombay Army, 
Political Agent in the Kohistan of Cabool, 
who was killed 
In the last action with Dost Mohammed Khan, 
At Purwan, on the 2nd of November 1840, 
In the 33rd year of his age. 

This tomb has been erected by friends who admired and 
loved him in life, and now sorrow in his death. Higher 
feelings than grief for his private worth, sway them to 
mark this grave—as the sentiments of Government on re- 
ceiving the report of his death will testify. 

** His Lordship in Council has observed with deep regret 
the notice of the death of Mr. Lord, an officer of great pro- 
mise, who had already rendered distinguished service. He 
regards as a public loss the demise of this officer, who exer- 
cised a powerful influence over all the tribes connected with 
him, by his combined qualities of energy and conciliation. 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 

The Deed to which we alluded last week, and to 

which the signature of Shakspeare was attached, 


made from the mulberry tree, brought 214—On the 
subject of Shakspeare’s autographs we have received 
the following letter:—“ In your paper of this day 
you state that there are five genuine signatures of 
Shakspeare, besides the one lately added in Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays. I am aware of 
another deed signed by him as well as others, but his 
autograph has been cut off and purloined ; a most 
disgraceful and wanton act, for under those circum- 
stances it can be of no use or real value to any one. 
*T remain, &c., Frep. Devon. 

“South Place, Kennington Common, May 22, 1841.” 

At the quarterly meeting of the Royal Society of 
Ancient Northern Literature (Copenhagen), held on 
the 29th of April, was presented, on the part of His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince (the President of 
the Society), a work, entitled, * Records illustrating 
the internal state of Denmark in ancient times,’ 
compiled and published by the Society of Literature 
of Fyen, of which also his Royal Highness is Presi- 
dent. A ‘Sketch of the History of Astrology in 
Denmark,’ was presented by its author, Finn Mag- 
nusen; Professor N. M. Petersen communicated a 
treatise ‘On the Knowledge of Languages in the 
North,’ intended for the Society’s Annals; and M. 
Westergaard presented for the Society’s Memoirs, 
the first part of his * Researches on the connexion 
between Sanscrit and Icelandic’\—a work deserving 
much attention, as also the Report of a Committee, 
having for its object the ancient intercourse between 
Northern Europe and Asia. M. Thorsen presented 
four vellum leaves of Hellig Olaf’s Saga, closely cor- 
responding with Snorre’s corrected transcript, and 
belonging to an excellent MS. volume, which is sup- 
posed to have been lost when the books were removed 
in the fire of Copenhagen in 1795. Among the curi- 
osities recently added to the Society's Museum, are 
several bronze figures and carved vessels, supposed to 
have been used in the celebration of the Mass, and to 
belong to the earliest age of Christianity in the North. 

Mr. J. Stephanoff announces for publication * Re- 
liques of the Olden Time’; a series of subjects in- 
tended to illustrate the customs and manners of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

In spite of the Derby, and the pressure of poli- 
tics, this week has been one of musical acti- 
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vity. On Monday Mrs. Anderson’s Concert in the 
morning, was succeeded by the Anthem Concert at 
Exeter Hall in the evening :—one of the strongest 
assertions ever made by English Music in its own 
defence: of which we shall say more on its repetition 
on Friday next, opportunity permitting. Perhaps 
we may here not impertinently remind those who 
look to our columns for musical news, that we are of 
necessity restricted to a selection among the artistic 
exhibitions of the hour, and that during the two 
months when the foreign artists are holding their 
carnival here, more stable establishments must of 
necessity be passed over, though they are not forgotten. 
This is said, in answer to many kind communications 
on thespread of Music in the English provinces, which 
it is impossible for us to notice separately ; full of 
hope and encouragement as they are, and gratifying 
as evidence that an honest purpose to recommend 
what is good and permanent in the different schools 
of Music, without reference to clique or country, 
has not been carried into effect by us altogether in 
vain. The success of the plans of instruction, in 
part-singing at Reigate—the continued brilliancy and 
popularity of the Manchester Gentlemen’s Concerts, 
the new organ at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the sacred 
performance to be given on its opening—and the 
concert execution at Liverpool, of the entire music 
of an opera, which we know to be of high merit, 
written by one of the most valuable musical pro- 
fessors in England, Mr, I. Z. Herrmann, who is resi- 
dent there—all these demonstrations, we say, and 
others, which have been laid before us, are but 
branches from the same tree: and prove that there is 
a spirit abroad to diffuse the art for its own sake ; and 
not in blind accordance with metropolitan fashion. 
From all this diffusion, it is our hope and belief, 
that a native school of composition must ere long 
rise—loftier in flight and more liberal in science, than 
even the fine old compositions given by the Exeter 
Hall Society on Monday. When “the hurly burly” 
of the season is done, we shall perhaps be able to 


| look into some of these matters a little more closely ; 
was knocked down for 165/. 15s.! and the Cup | ; rn 


in the mean time we have good wishes and kind 
remembrances for all, wherever they be, who are 
unselfishly doing their part in a work, which we know 
to be good and humanizing. 

Weighing the worst of Masettos against the best of 
Donna Elviras, we still conceive the recent cast of Don 
Giovanni,’ with Mdlle. Lowe in the part of terza 
donna, to be the best in our recollection. Not only 
have the Italians ripened into a careful performance 
—we may also say an intelligent comprehension of 
Mozart’s music: but an infusion of the German 
element into the concerted pieces of his grandest 
opera, which have generally suffered grievously from 
the most difficult part they contain (that of Donna 
Elvira) being the worst performed—has been of 
immense advantage to the work as a whole. 

With regard to the German company, as it has 
been this week giving Marschner’s best opera Der 
Templer und die Judinn’ with the feeblest possible 
cast, we hope we are not premature, in asking when 
we are to look for the fulfilment of the promises of 
the programme, which was baited for subscriptions 
with the names of Mdlle. von Hasselt—Mdlle. 
Lutzer (confessedly the best singer in Germany, who 
has recently tried her fortune at La Scala, and 
failed), Madame Schriéder-Devrient, and Herr Tis- 
chatchek.—It would be also satisfactory to hear 
which week in June we are to expect the arrival of 
M. Meyerbeer to conduct *Les Huguenots.’ To 
those who put faith in promises so tempting and pro- 
digal, the state of matters at present must be a 
dreary blank. They will be wise to bear it in mind 
at the commencement of another year’s subscription. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D_ Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Additional DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS by Carey, with new effects for the Whitsun 
Holidays, with appropriate Music, at One o’Clock, Half-past 
Four, and in the Evening, a quarter before Ten. The First 
Exhibition and Lecture on Barwise and Rain's PATENTED 
CLOCKS, worked hy Voltaic Klectricity—also of Moinan's 
PATENTED CLOCKS, in perpetual motion, withont windin 
up. The PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, MICROSCOPE, 
COSMORAMIC VIEWS, numerous Novelties in Working Mo- 
dels, and other Works which display eminent Art. Science, and 
Ingenuity. The Diver and Diving Beil, Popular Lectures an 
Experiments. Open at half-past Ten. Admission, Is. 





= 





THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. “PipEy 
THREE, Pate MActL, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, ¢¢, 


JAMES FAHEY, Sec, 


BURFORD'S PANORAMA of the BOMBARDMENT of gr 
JEAN D°ACRE, Leicester-square, NOW OVEN, with the By. 
plosion of the Mazazine, the distant Views of Mounts Carme 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, &c. ; also Open, a splendid View of 
Damascus, comprising the Grand Cemet Mosques, &ce., and 
the distant View of the Libanus, Desert, &c. embodying a dis. 
trict of country of vast extent.—Admittance to each View, |y,- 
books, 6d. each. Open from 10 to dusk. * 


FUNERAL of KAPOL Rom. telentie Novelty.—Just arrived 
TWO additional DIORAMIC VIEWS of this magnificent Spec. 
tacle, rep ing the P: at the Tr bal Arch in the 
Champs Elysées, and the Funeral Car, of a grandeur Dearly 
equal to that ——- object itself, The other Three Views of 
this interesting Ceremony are exhibited as usual. Open 
from 11 A.M. to 9 p.m.—Admission, 1s.—The Proprietors br 
Diorama have on sale a Statuette of Napoleon as he a 

on opening the Collin at St. Helena, taken by a ce’ 
French Artist. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS INDIENNES. 

IN _ THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MUSEUM, EGyYp. 
TIAN HALL, formed by Twenty Living Figures, in splendid 
Indian Dresses, from the Rocky Mountains, giving the 
War Songs, Yells, &c. on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
Afternoons, at Three, and Evenings at Eight.—Admittance to 
either, One Shilling. Now : 

Mr, Catlin is publishing, by Subscription, his Notes of Travel 
for Eight Years amongst the Wildest Tribes of Indians in Ame. 
rica, in two royal 8vo. vols. with 400 Steel Plate Illustrations, 
The Work will be ready to deliver to Subscribers in a few weeks, 

rice Two Guineas, payable on delivery. A great part of the 
engraved Illustrations may now be seen in the Museum, where 
Orders are received for the first issue of the Work. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The eleventh Anniversary Meeting was held 
on the 24th inst. G. B. Greenough, Esq. Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Secretary read the annual 
Report of the Council, from which it appears that 
forty new members have been elected during the 
year, and that nine vacancies had been occasioned by 
death. The Society now consists of 714 members, 
exclusive of sixty-three foreign, honorary, and cor- 
responding members. One foreign corresponding 
member has been added to the list since the last an- 
niversary, viz. the Viscount de Santarem. 

Thestate of the finances continued very satisfactory, 
The Council felt great regret in announcing the resig- 
nation of the Secretaryship by Captain Washington, 
and conceived it to be their duty publicly to record 
the high sense they entertained of the unwearied 
zeal he had ever displayed, and the very valuable 
services rendered by him to the Society. The Secre- 
taryship had been offered to Col. Jackson, who had 
accepted it; and the editing of the Journal had been 
confided to the Foreign Secretary of the Society, 
under whose direction the third part of Vol. X. had 
already been published. Considerable accessions 
had been made to the library, particularly in maps 
and charts, a large portion of the latter derived 
from the liberality of the Board of Admiralty. 
The Kurdistan Expedition, undertaken under the 
joint auspices of the Geographical Society and of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and confided to Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Rassam, has 
concluded its labours, and Mr. Ainsworth’s last 
Report, just received, will appear in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the officers 
and members of the Council retiring, and the follow- 


| ing gentlemen were elected to fill the vacant offices: 


W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President ; Lord Colchester, 
G. B. Greenough, Esq., and Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Vice Presidents; F. Beckford Esq., R. 
W. Rawson, Esq., Capt. F. P. Blackwood, the Earl 
of Burlington, Sir John Barrow, Bart., Capt. Chap- 
man, R.A., C. Fellows, Esq., Hon. Mountstuart El 
phinstone, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Capt. Wash- 
ington, R.N., as new members of the Council. 

In the evening, the two gold medals, of equal value, 
being the Royal Premium annually placed by her 
most gracious Majesty at the disposal of the Council, 
were presented, the one to Lieut. Raper, R.N,, for 
his work on ‘Practical Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy,’ and for his papers on Longitudes in the 
Nautical Magazine, and the other to Lieut. J. W004, 
of the Indian Navy, for his journey to and re~<lisco- 
very of the source of the Oxus, and for his labours on 
the Indus. Lieut. Wood being absent, the medal was 
received for him by Sir Charles Malcolm, On pre 
senting these medals the President delivered appro” 
priate encomiums on the officers whose labours have 
been thus honourably rewarded: and Lieut Raper 
personally,and Sir Charles Malcolm for Lieut. Wood, 
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returned thanks for the distinguished mark of appro- 
bation conferred upon them by the Society. 

The President then read his annual Address, which 
consisted of two portions, the first appropriated to a 
review of the progress of Geography throughout the 
world during the past year, and the second to Philo- 
sophical Considerations on the various departments 
of Geographical Science. 


Boranicat Sociery.—May 7.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.RS. President, in the chair. The following papers 
were read:—Il. ‘On the character, botanical and 

neral, of the great plains of New South Wales,” by 

r, Lhotsky. Dr. L. observed that the aspect of 
these plains is much varied in different seasons. It is 
in the months of October and November (the spring 
of the southern hemisphere) that they present the 
most pleasing appearance, the vegetation, amongst 
which are the genera Craspedia, Cotula, Prunella, 
Thymus, Calotis, and Elichymum, begins to be most 
vigorous. This state of vegetation lasts with certain 
gradations until February or March, by which time 
it has become dried up and scorched by the continual 
rays of a semi-tropical sun ; and at the end of summer 
these plains present a most repulsive and barren 
aspect. There is scarcely a forest to be found in 
Australia, the trees of which are not burnt or singed 
toa considerable degree, apparently from the heat of 
the sun, the thermometer frequently rising to 120 
degrees, and from that cause it is stated that they 
ignite spontaneously. The large plains of New 
Holland are entirely destitute of timber—the vegeta- 
tion consisting almost wholly of small shrubs and 
briars. 2. Notes on an excursion to Addington Hills 
and Keston Mark, made in April last, by Messrs. 
Holman and Samson. The paper contained a list 
of the mosses found in that locality. 3. Descrip- 
tion of the Arachis hypogaea,’ (translated from the 
Dictionnaire Raisonné,) by Mr. Geiger, Curator. 
Specimens were exhibited. 








Linn#an Socrety.—May 4.—Dr. Brown in the 
chair.—D. C. E. von Baer, H.S.H. Maximilian, 
Prince of Wied-Neuwied, and Dr. Trinius, were 
elected Foreign Members of the Society. —Drawings 
of birds and other animals, illustrative of the zoology 
of Italy, were exhibited by Charles Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince de Canino.—A paper was communi- 
cated from C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq., on certain 
undescribed and rare plants found in Brazil. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—This young Society has com- 
menced proceedings very spiritedly.—On April 13, 
Professor Graham, President, in the chair, the fol- 
lowing papers were read:—1. On the preparation 
and formation of Yellow Prussiate of Potash, by 
Professor Liebig. 2. On the formation of Mellon, by 
Mr. E. A. Parnell. 

April 27.—The President in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read:—1. A letter from Mr. M. 
Scanlan, of Wolverhampton, describing the appear- 
ance of flashes of light, which he has observed during 
the crystallization of nitrate of strontian in the dark. 
2, On the action of nitricacid upon castor oil, by Mr. 
T. F. Tilley.—3. On bleaching salts, by M. Detmer, 

—4. A note on the preparation of chlorate 
of potash, by Professor Graham.—5. An extract of 
a letter from O. Sims, Esq., Shelton, Staffordshire 
Potteries, announcing a considerable and accessible 
source of the hitherto very rare mineral, phosphate 
of yttria. 

May 11.—The President in the chair—1. Dr. 
Gregory on a method of preparing pure hydro- 
chloric acid. 2: Dr. Clark exhibited a method of 
ascertaining quantitatively the hardness of waters. 

May 18.—The President in the chair.—l. Mr. 
Maugham on the assay of copper ores. 2. Professors 
sebadier and Liebig on the atomic weight of 
carbon, 





Zootocicat Socrery.—A special general meeting 
was held on the 20th inst. at Willis's Rooms, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration a Report of the 
Council, and determining on the final disposition of 
the Museum. The Right Hon. Lord Braybrooke in 
the chair, Mr. Ogilby, the secretary, read the Report 
of the Council, in which were described the different 
plans which had been submitted to their attention. 
After some discussion, Mr, Clarke moved, and Pro- 

t Owen seconded, a series of resolutions, which 


were unanimously carried, to the effect that the con- | 
tinuance of the Museum was essential to the stability 
as well as the welfare of the Society. 


OrnitHoLoaicaL Society.—May 17.—The Soci- | 
ety held their first meeting at the cottage recently | 
erected in St. James's Park. The President, His | 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, in the chair.—Lord 
Monson, R. C. Mellish, Esq. K.H., J. M. Turvin, 
Esq., W. Whateley, Esq., and W. Cubitt, Esq., were 
elected members.—A vote of thanks was passed to 
Lord Grey, Prof. Lindley, and Capt. Mangles, for 
their donations to the Society—From the report of 
the secretary it appeared that a considerable addition 
had recently been made to the collection of birds in 
St. James’s Park, and that the number of members 
continued to increase. 











Entromo.ocicat Sociery.— April 5.—May 3, 
1841.—W. W. Saunders, Esq., President, in the | 
chair.—Professor Owen and A. Munn, Esq. were 
elected members. Mr. Westwood read an extract 
from a letter from Mr. James Duncan, giving an 
account of an East Indian Silkworm, which spins 
an oval cocoon at the extremity of a very long and 
slender footstalk, and suggesting the advantages 
which would result from the discovery of a chemical 
solvent which might be applied to several kinds of 
silk cocoons, the threads of which it had hitherto 
been found impossible to unwind, in consequence 
of the gum, which was secreted by the insect at 
the same time as the thread, having become dry 
and hard. Mr. Waterhouse read the commence- 
ment of a memoir containing descriptions of new | 
species of insects, brought from the Philippine islands | 
by Mr. Cuming, who stated that the ladies in Manilla 
make pets of the splendid Agestrata luxonica, which | 
they feed on sugar-cane and keep in cages. The | 
Rev. R. A. Cox forwarded a notice of some small | 
black caterpillars (apparently those of the butterfly 
genus Melitea) which had appeared in countless 
myriads upon some pasture land in Somersetshire. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 













Architectural Society .............-. Eight, P.M. 
TUEs. { Linnean Socicty.............+++ ..-Eight. 
Chemical Society . -Eight. 


Web. { Geological Society 


.4 p. Eight. 
Society of Arts . i 


. Eight. 
Tuer. 
Fai. 


Zoological Society .. oe .+. Three. 
Royal Institution ............+00++ 4 p. Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 








Mr. CIPRIANI POTTER will be assisted by the following | 
eminent Performers at his MORNING CONCERT, MONDAY, | 
June 7th, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS :—Madame | 
Carapori ALLAN, Madame Dorus Gras, Mr. H. PHILLIPs. 
Mr. Potter, will perform on the Pianoforte a Concerto by | 
Mozart; Beethoven's Concertante, with Messrs. H. BLAGrove 
and Linney. Signor Draconertt will perform a Solo for | 
the first time in this country, In the course of the Concert will | 
be introduced, Beethoven's favourite Symphony in 86; C. M. 
von Weber's Overture to Oberon; and Mr. Potter's Overture 
to the Tempest. The Orchestra will be on a grand scale.— 
Leader, Mr. F. Cramer—Conductor, Mr. C. Lucas. Tickets and | 
Programmes of the Concert may be obtained of Mr. Potter, 27, 
Osuaburgh-street, and at all the Principal Music Shops. | 








Her Magesty’s ToeatReE.—French Plays.—Like 
all other good and great things, the attraction of 
Mdlle. Rachel’s performances waxes rather than | 
wanes upon repetition. A second character is always | 
a dangerous thing for an artist who has struck so | 
high a note of admiration as she did on her first even- | 
ings Yet the impression made by her Camille was | 
even greater than that of her Hermione ; while her 
performance of Roxane, in Racine’s feeble * Bajazet,’ 
was, in our estimation, more exciting and artistic 
than in either of her previous characters. To describe 
three plays in a single sentence is not easy ; but our 
idea is, that the first contains the best part, the second 
is the best drama, and the third gives greatest scope 
to the actor. The “high Roman fashion” in which 
Malle. Rachel enacted the quiet, concentrated, and 
foreboding sadness of Camille—the pangs worse than 
death of her suspense and agony, and the frenzied 
bitterness of the reproaches and maledictions, by 
which the maiden taunted her brother, till we felt 
he must become her murderer, rather than hear his 
patriotism thus mocked, and his achievement thus 
denounced as a brutal crime,—however largely it 
belongs to the actress, is in part suggested by the 
lofty language and noble poetry of Corneille. We 
cannot think that Racine has, in his * Bajazet,’ so 
clearly intimated the Oriental tone, which Malle. 





artistic of her personations, There was the passionate, 
imperious, self-engrossed favourite, in every step she 
took, in every breath she drew, from her first “ Il 
suffit,” (with the hand on her dagger while she listen- 
ed, scarce patiently, to 4comat,) to the final “ Sortez!” 
with which she dismissed her lover to death, while con- 
trolling mental tortures of her own worse than the mo- 
mentary agony he is to suffer. The whole force of this 
character, in which three furies, Rage, Passion, and 
Despotism, animating one woman’s form, involve all 
the personages of the play in ruin, without one senti- 
ment of pity, or one high feeling being awakened, — 
was by her amplified marvellously—miraculously, 
it might almost be said, when the slight frame and 
the youth of the sorceress are remembered. And it 
is only as fine details in one magnificent picture, that 
we commemorate the utterance of suspense and sus- 


| picion in her great soliloquy in the seventh scene of 


the third act; or the withering “ Hé bien 2” with 
which her tongue (her heart being convinced) cate- 
chizes Alalide, after the latter has read the letter 
convicting herself ; or the fearful outbreak of frenzy 
with which, when left alone, she bursts forth on the 
words,— 
Ma rivale & mes yeux s'est enfin déclarée ! 

The last is the most terrific utterance of rage by 
a woman that our dramatic recollection furnishes. 
And yet it is not stronger after its kind than the self- 
piercing agony with which the forsaken one calls 
upon her memory to play the torturer’s part, as she 
exclaims— 

Avec quelle insolence et quelle cruauté 

lls se jouoient tous deux de ma crédulité.— 
Nor, again, is it stronger than the fearful smile 
and the terrible silence, with which the tigress in 
human form drinks in the pleadings of her rival 
when her own revenge is accomplished. Perhaps 
never was part—so clear of the intellect which half 
excuses, and the tenderness which half redeems, 
vengeance and crime,—made so rivetting as Mdlle. 
Rachel's Roxane. We listened to her with a shudder: 
we applauded her, in spite of our contempt; for her 
bad deeds have not a touch of that fascination which 
make us surrender ourselves to Lady Macbeth as to 
a superior being; and pity her, when we see her 
majestic mind broken in pieces by remorse. In 
short, the emotions excited by this strange but mas- 
terly performance stand apart from any other ever 
awakened in us by a stage-presentment. As before, 
Malle. Rachel was most tamely seconded. Those 
who uncompromisingly contemn ancient French 
tragedy, and give all the merit to her genius, 
forget the difference of effect that must result 
were the other characters of the drama in which 
she appears even respectably filled. Sabine in 
*Les Horaces\—A/alide in ‘* Bajazet,’ are parts in 
which another Rachel might divide honours with 
the admirable creature who is turning the heads of 
all London. We look forward to her performance 
of * Marie Stuart,’ the nearest approach she haa 
hitherto made to the romantic tragedy of modern 
times, with great interest. This, we fear, will close 
the round of characters in which she will for the 
present delight us, and by which she ought to excite 
the ambition and address the intelligence of her 
* poor far-away-relations”—the tragedy Queens of 
the English stage! 





; MISCELLANEA 

Gibraltar Apes.—[From a Correspondent.]— 
Gibraltar is the only place in Europe where any of 
the monkey tribe are found in a wild state, and there 
are many absurd opinions current among certain inha- 
bitants of the Rock in reference to this subject. Most 
persons, however, are disposed to set them down as 
descendants of imported pets which have escaped ; 
pets of this species, procured from the opposite 
shore, being at the present day very numerous in 
Gibraltar; and one which had escaped having been 
found by a friend of mine at the very crestof the Rock, 
with his chain entangled in a fissure. The Serjeant 
of Artillery who showed the excavations, and who 
had been ten years in the garrison, computed their 
total number at little more than eighty. This, he said, 
was the greatest number he had ever seen during the 
severest easterly gales, when they were forced out 
from their caverns on the eastern side of the cliff; 





Rachel threw over the part of Roxane. Hence we are | and he concluded this to be not much short of the 
disposed to regard the latter as the most exquisitely | actual number, since the mothers always carry their 
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young along with them, which cling back down- 
ward under their bellies, and leave only the totally 
decrepit from age or disease at home. During two 

sojourns, altogether of several months, I had many 
opportunities of seeing the apes—once within a few 
yards distance, thrice at a near eye view, and at 
least a dozen times with the telescope, while lying off 
at anchor,—watching the movements of the monkeys 
being a favourite amusement when there was nothing 
better to engage attention. On all such occasions, when 
I or others could manage to count them, seven seemed 
to be the number of the troop. This corresponded 
with what I had observed on near views,when the jolly 
old veteran, long known by the name of the Town 
Major, was at the head, either in leading out to feed, 
superintending their calisthenic frolics among the 
precipices, or bringing up the rear in case of menace ; 
the very unmasking (as the Serjeant termed it) of 
his huge tusk battery being sufficient to make the 
stoutest-hearted dog come toa parley: indeed, oneim- 
prudent enough to venture near was torn to pieces 
before his master could come to the rescue. ‘The 
Serjeant said, he had but once seen the monkeys 
feed in the heat of the day, as they take their 
siesta then, and devote the pleasant part of the 
morning and evening to the other purpose. They 
seemed to me to equally avoid cold weather, as I 
never once saw them abroad when the day was cold 
or stormy. Their food mainly consists of the roots 
and berries of various wild plants; the fruit of 
the small span high date, growing about the Rock, 
(and here called the monkey date) being a favourite 
bonne bouche with them. Nothing, however, in the 
shape of fruit comes amiss, and hence they are 
looked upon with anything but a complacent eye by 
all the garden proprietors, from the great extent of 
their depredations, which are committed with a cun- 
ningness against which the best kept watch is un- 
availing. The Major obtained his soubriquet not 
only from the portliness of his person, being by far 
the largest of all his tribe on the Rock, but from his 
great predilection for military music and parade. 
Seldom a day passes without his being found perched 
upon the top of some of the conspicuous rocks, com- 
posing the cliff ov ecloching the review ground, eye- 
ing with a sort of satisfaction the flying bounds from 
bush to crag, and from crag to bush, of the members 
of his ¢ail, along the face of the precipice at his 
feet, giving at times a half-face jump and command- 
ing sort of grin, as they whisked past him, while 
casting every now and then a glance toward the 
military array below, as much as to say “* Match 
that if you can.” The fact that the Major and his 
tail were the only portion of the monkey community 
that approached the confines of civilization in the 
daytime, and took a delight in contemplating the 
doings of what Lord Monboddo would call their 
fellow beings, would seem to justify the inference 
that the Major himself was an escaped pet. This 
seems to me strengthened by the rapid flight of all 
but himself, when myself and party suddenly ap- 
peared among them through the tunnel leading to 
the upper excavations; while he made no attempt to 
move until we reached within some twenty feet 
of him, and then only crawled off at a snail’s pace, 
casting a backward sidelong look at us at inter- 
vals, as he glided off, as if to say, “I have nothing 
to fear from your tribe.” As the Major's party 
were those most commonly seen, and those also only 
seen near the habitations of man, all the garden rob- 
beries soon began to be imputed to them, although the 
contrary inference rather ought to have been drawn ; 
those that were seen feeding regularly in the day hav- 
ing little occasion to goin quest of food at night, the day 
sleepers being the most likely to prowl about at that 
period. This system of garden robbery reached at 
last to such a height, that the Governor was induced 
to offer a reward for the Major’s apprehension, 
deeming that the incarceration of the chief would 
terrify the tail into a more honest way of obtaining 
their livelihood. He was, consequently, at last sur- 
prised by a party of soldiers at his noonday nap, 
in one of his favourite retreats, and, after a fierce 
struggle, carried prisoner to the garrison, where chain 
and collar soon revealed to him what was to be his 
future lot. The wild transports of rage which at 
first moved him, soon subsided into melancholy, 
and in a desponding fit he attempted suicide by 
thrusting his head into a bucket of water, in which 





he was thwarted by the timely entrance of his keeper. 
Whether His Excellency has since then restored 
him to liberty or he still continues a state prisoner, 
my informant on last passing the Rock could not tell. 
Many have resided for years at Gibraltar without even 
seeing one of the wild brood ; and indeed during the 
period I was there, they were very seldom seen ‘from 
the ship in comparison to the period of our stay, and 
during the six weeks of our winter anchorage were 
not seen at all. The party or parties which made 
their appearance on these occasions were generally 
observed descending from the crest of the Rock about 
ten in the morning along the top of Charlesthe Fifth’s 
wall, towards a small battery overlooking the parade 
ground, enjoying themselves there in leaping from 
gun to gun or from bush to bush along the face of 
the declivity, by which it would seem that their right 
abodes were on the eastern side of the Rock. Par- 
tridges and foxes are the only other wild residents of 
any note: the former an importation, which, like the 
apes, none are allowed to molest—the latter abori- 
gines, having holes on the eastern side where man 
cannot molest them, readily scrambling from the 
bottom to the top or from the top to the bottom of 
the huge precipice, along paths which none but 
them or the monkey fraternity contiguous to them 
could hold a footing upon. 
St. Petersburgh, the 12th-24th of April, 1841. 
Carboline.~ In No. 699, 20th March, of the Atheneum, I 
read an account of my newly-discovered fuel, which I call 
**Carboline.” I find there a correct copy of a letter, dated 
Copenhagen, 24th October 1840, written to me by Captain 
Waters, and his first engineer, Mr. Dinnen; but I do not 
find the very exact details of the experiments made on board 
the Sirius, which were enclosed in the said letter. The fol- 
lowing is a correct copy :— 
Common Coal. 
Revolutions per minute 3 
Degrees of vacuum .......--. 27 


to 28 inches. 
Degrees of heat of condensers. . a 
Number of miles per hour .... 63 


Pounds per square inch ..... 5 Ib. 
Coals consumed per hour...... . 2240 Ib. 

Patent Fuel. 
Yevolutions per minute ...... 13 nearly. 
Degrees of vacuum ...... 274 to 28 inches. 
Degrees of heat of condensers.. 90° 


Number of miles per hour .... 6} to7 
Pounds per square inch, from. . 5to5 
Fuel consumed per hour ...... 1440 Ib. 


W. Dinnen, Chief Engineer. 
Captain Waters is too generally known as a man of honour, 
not to allow that the trial made on board his vessel, of 
which he himself sent me the above details, signed by Mr. 
Dinnen, must be considered as worthy the name of an ex- 
periment of large scale, because it was made on board a 
steam-vessel (the Sirius) of 320 horse power, in open sea, 
and during the march of the vessel, when the strongest con- 
ditions of a trial were fulfilled, and no disorder, or the least 
hindrance took place. Ifthe number of miles, made by one 
and the other fuel, noted in the forementioned observations, 
are not also exactly observed in his log-book, it is not my 
fault. Nobody can doubt, that a fuel of so powerful a fire 
as Captain Waters himself has made the description of, will 
develope more steam than any other fuel which gives a fire 
of less power, and that naturally the quickness in running 
of the vessel by Carboline must be greater than by coals of 
the first quality. Nevertheless, the account contained in 
the public papers on the advantages of steam-vessels in 
long voyages by the use of Carboline instead of coals, which 
the Atheneum is pleased to call over-sanguine, does not at 
all consider the surplus of revolutions of the wheel, or of the 
number of miles in favour of carboline, but it contains only 
a calculation of the net proceeds or clear gain in freight of 
goods or passengers for the space economized in the vessel 
by Carboline, which is a matter not to be refuted. After 
all, to satisfy every person who wishes to be informed of 
the great value of my new fuel, which is to be fabricated 
everywhere in England, &c., [I am happy to say, that 
besides the experiments on board the Sirius, we have made 
here a number of other experiments with Carboline, in pre- 
sence of the most distinguished engineers, during many 
hours, and they have all given a result equally if not 
more satisfactory. As a publication on this subject, by 
eye witnesses, has appeared in the newspapers here, I 
restrict myself to refer to it. 
ANDRE WescuniAkorF, Major of Engineers. 


[We give insertion, with much pleasure, to Mr, 
Weéschniakoff’s letter, but are still of opinion that 
the experiment on board the Sirius was mere child’s- 
play. The subsequent experiments alluded to, of 
“many hours” duration, we hold to be of the like 
character. It is not experiments of “ many hours,” 
but of many weeks’ duration, and under various and 
adverse circumstances, that are entitled to considera- 
tion.] 





To © ORAESPONDENTA—Q. D— A. T. J. received. _We e 
are obliged to J. A. (Leeds), but decline —We have always 
refused to answer such questions as are asked by M. M. To 
give reasons for the preference would lead to endless trou- 
ble and discussion, and, without assigning reasons, our 
motives would be open to suspicion. 
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In one large volume, price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, ror 1841, 


Is now ready at all the Booksellers. 


Brought down to the moment of publication, and enriched by numerous additional articles from public 
archives, and private communications of great interest to the Nobility of Great Britain. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE IDLER IN PRANCE. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 


II. 

THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF HER 
your IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous illustrations. 

11. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Novet. 
Tragedy of * The Provost of. Bruses.’ 


Iv. 

THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF L.E. L. 
Comprising a New Tragedy, and upwards of One a Pieces 
in Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. Edited by L AMAN 
BLANCHARD, Esq. 2 vols. = 8vo. with Portrait. 


By the Author of the 
3 vols. 


THE LOVE MATCH: a By Mrs. MABERLY, 


Authoress of ‘ Emily.’ 3 vols. with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 
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THE LIFE OF PETRAnOE. By THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., Author of * The Pleasures of Hope,’ &e. 2 vols. 
fo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 
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THE THIRD VOLUME of the NEW and RE- 
VISED Wie TON of AGNES STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.’ Price 10s, 64. bound, with 
Daten Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Now ready, in 2 v with numerous Illustrations, 
ROLLOPE’S ‘SUM MER IN WESTERN 
FRANCE,’ 

“Agreeable as were the author's former volumes, ‘ A Summer 
in Brutany,’ they are greatly excelled in the present work. 
While passing over such attractive ground as the scene of the 

ish conquests in France—the field of the heroic adventures 
of Joan of Arc—the theatre of the desperate struggles of the 
Huguenots at La Rochelle, and of the Royalists at La Vendée— 
the land of cogniac and claret—and the soil where flourished a 
whole host of historical characters, our author seems to have 
been stimulated to exercise all his talents as a tourist, and as the 
vader will acknowledge with a very happy result. At one time 
wefind him gossiping about the antiquities of the old provincial 
towns; at another making clear an obscure page of history ; 
bere he lingers with Ric hard Cceur de Lion at C halus; there he 
aye with Margaret of Anjou at Dampiere. After a while we 
fnd him describing mines, manufactories, prisons, Druidical 
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remarks that accompany them. Indeed, information is so 
tended with entertainment throughout these pages, that, as a 
book of travels, the * Summer in bs estern France’ proves one of 
the most agree able works ever written.” — New Monthly. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough” -street. 
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A Prospectus, with Specimen, of the BIBL 1A POLYGLOTTA 
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WADE’s BRITISH HISTORY, IN PARTS. 
On May 15 was published, to be completed in twelve Monthly 
Parts, Part L., price Half- a-Crown, or in one volume contain- 
ing 1.200 pages, handsomely bound, price 30s., the Second 


R. WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, 
Chronologically Arranged, comprehending a Classified 
Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State. from 
the first Invasion of the I to the A of Queen 
Victoria. 
Upwards of 250 copies of this populer and standard work have 
been | to Members of Parliament. 
ugha Wilson, 13, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
*,* Pant will be published on the Ist of June, und in future 
the'l Parts will rts will appear with the monthly Magazines. 
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THE Qu BEN *sP° POISONER; 
~ FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author J A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.” 
“ A better historical novel does not come belore us once in 
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Com 
NARRATIVES of the MOST. PREM ARKABLE PERSONAL 
. ENCOUN IEKsS, from the Parlicst Period to the 


Present Tim 
By Dr. SMILLINGEN, 
Author of * Curiusities of Medical Experience,’ 

“ Dr. Millingen’s work is of a character altogether ‘anecdeticnl 
—the cream of French and English memoirs."’—Atheneum, 

it, 
In 3 oe i 
THE MAR Yl N G MAN. 
B e Author of * Seca Geoffrey.’ &c. 

“ As the rn. of a work of fiction, marriage has never before 
been so well treated, whether as regards the real or simulated 
motives of courtship. or the conduct to be pursued in the state 
itself. These several portions of the work are illustrated by 
characters and incidents, of which the comic portions are worthy 
of Theodore Hook, while the more impassioned would do honour 
to the romantic genius of Bulwer 

IV. 
Complete in one pocket volume, with Engravings, Y 6s. 
THE INHERITANC 
By the we" author of * Marriage, and‘ } 


Fo the New Volume of 
‘THE STANDARD NOV ELS AND. ROM ANCES.’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesiu 
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Published by Longman, Orme, & Co. 





New Work by Captain Marryat. 
OSEPH RUSHBROOK ; a” the Poacher. 


By Captain MARRY 
3 vols. price 3s. sat On Woda ‘lay next. 


Second Edition, in fouls scap 8vo. price 8s 

HE LIFE of THOMAS BURGESS, late 

Lord Bishop of hon. to. De to which are added, various 

Letters from the Bish oP, to Dr. , Saree? &e. &e. By J.8, 
HARFORD, Esq. D.C 

“Written in the —," a wn unaffected style which 

becomes biography ; and is interesting at once from its subject, 

and from the various letters ang ange dotes it contains of literary 

id eccl ical 3:""—British Critic. 


APT. MARRYAT'S MASTERMAN READY. 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





cloth, 
“ Most instructive, amusing, and interesting for youth.” Lit. Gaz. 


4. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, Author of the Ww aod before the Flood,’ 
&c. New Edition, edited by the AU" puoR With Additional 
Poems ; and Biographical Sean ah 2. Tobe completed 
in Four Monthly Volumes, 5s. each, ak Frontispieces and 
Vignette ‘Titles, after George cones, Esq. R.A. &e. 


CORES POETICAL WORKS. First uni- 
orm Edition, collected ond. arranged by Mr. MOORE, 
with Nee Notes, Prefaces, &c. 8, with Frontispiece am 
Vignette, from G. Jones, Esq. R. ‘yh price 5s. cl. lettere 
* To be completed in io Monthly Volumes. 


6. 
So GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY. Part 11, 
price 5s.—Vol. 1. (Parts 1 to 8), yore 2l, To be completed in 2 


)RANDE'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Part 5, 8vo. price 5s. 
*,* To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts. 
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and HORTICULTURAL PAPERS published in the 


‘Transactions of the Royal and sertiesitaral Societies, by the 
late THOM: a ANDRE W KNIC », Esq. President of the Hor- 
ciety of London, my &e.: with a SKETCH OF 
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HIS LIFE. Portrait and7 Plates. 15s. cloth. 


HE WYE and its ASSOCIATIONS; a 
Pedestrian Ramble. By LEITCH RITCHIE. With 12 
Ryebly-Solched Engravings, vafter T. Creswick. Pt nig 8vo. Jas. 
A very useful and ag pocket 4 


ROF. LOW’S BREEDS of the DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS, Part 9—SHEEP, No. 4, 4 coloured Plates, 2is. 


Royal 8vo. 











THE oe QUESTION NOW AT ISSUE, 
2nd edition, price Kighteenpence, 
DIGEST of the EVIDENCE on the IM- 


PORT DUTIES before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. 


L onde: How & Parsons, 152, Fleet-street. 





lished, price 3s. in eloth, 
‘THE CARELESS CHRISTIAN, reminded of 
his Privileges, warned of his Danger, and ‘urged to Repent 
without delay. 
Sy ‘the Rev. G. W. W OODHOUSE, M.A. 
Vicar of Albrighton, Author of * Practical Sermons.’ 
Wolverhampton: T. Simpson, Market-place. Sold also by 
G. F. and J. Rivington, Loudon; and H. C. Langbridge, 
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N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
sc sontiie principle, and patronized hy the most eminent of the 
facu is celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for heing made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for ¢ leaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory eflect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
rec ae by the fac ulty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrat lair-Lrushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
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A, new and large i importation of line Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—'‘Te be bad, Wholesale and Retail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SU tal lishment, No. 130, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Har we “square, 


~UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they. can be supplied with LOOKING GL ASSES and PIC. 
TURE AMEs, of the ve ry best manufacture, at prices never 
hith a4 aa May be 4 and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE ST's OF DRAWINGS, Te- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, gantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in thecompo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
Tresilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 
ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
a the galvanization of the metal; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. en applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powertul protec- 
tion axainst moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
produces equally satisfactory results.—Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 2 Mvorgate- -street; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
t nd sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 


FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE _ 


30MPLEXION 
ODFREY '$ EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS, stands unrivalled for its efficacy ; it com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, and all Cue 
taneous Imperfections; renders the most sallow t ‘omplexion 
delicately clear, and imparts to the Shin a pleasing and healthy 
appearance. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and simarting os ,» and renders the skin 
smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
d damp atmosphere, and will be found beyond all 
, to use as a family Lotion ov all oceasions,—Sold in bottles, 
e 28. 9d.. with directions for using it, by A. Willoughby & Co, 
i ate B. Godfre y Windus), ol,  Bishopsz ate-street Without ; and 
allrespectable me licine Venders and Perfumers 


OR bith GhOW ti OF HA 
OWL AN D'S MACASSAR OIL, aV egrtable 
Production.— 4 me o nly artic ~ that produces and restore 

HAIR; also WHIS MUS LOS, and EVE-BRC WS} 
prev ents Hair from a ite off ovine ng grey tothe latest perio 
of life; changes grey hair to its original CoLour—frees it from 
scurf, and makes it. beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and GLOSSY, 
Jn dressing HAIR, it keeps it irm in the curl uninjured by comp 
weather, crowded rooms, the vance, or in the exercise of riding. 
Children, it is invalu adh +, as it lays a foundation for a BEAUTI- 
FUL HEAD OF HA 

Caution—Ask for * OW LAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and ob- 
nerve their NAME and ADDit ESS, in red, on the new envelope; 


thu 
z Row LAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
unter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The words * ROW LAND’ S MACASSAR OLL” are written on 
the back of the Label! nearly 1 500 times, containing 29 028 letters. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the mext price is 73.5 10s. 6d. aud 21s. 
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per vt 
Impostors call their trash the‘ GE “NU INR, and omit the * &’ in 
the signature, offe ring it for sale under the lure of being cheap. 
ROWLAND’S MAC ASS AL OIL is sold by the Proprietors as 
above, and by aamee table Pe vnee “wt Medicine Venders, 


RECOMMENDED fs Y THE ANL a AT RONIZED 
BY HER MAJESTY AND at ke ‘it PRING E ARBE ERT. 
AVIS'S CELEBRATE D TOOTH. 
BRUSHES DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brosh 
Manufacturer by i appointment to her Majesty and H.R. 
Prince Albert, their Graces the Dukes of Northumbe ia 
Arvyle, and Montrose, Dowager Duchess of Bedford, and nume- 
rous families of hich distinction, 33, STRAND, begs to ac quaint 
the Nobility and Gentry that he has succee led in discovering a 
fastening for Tooth Brushes, composed of Corded Silk and India 
Rubber, by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
loose in the mouth. For durability. they will be found to excel 
any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
from corroding. Persons frequently get bad teeth and gums 
from these c ~~ the corrosion being poison to the breath. and 
cancer the gums. Also, inventor of a ne d and improved NAIL 
BRUSH, made of unbleached Rus stles. which do not 
soften by constant use. Improved Ve lvet ¢ L UTHES and HAIR 
BRUSHES, in great varie ty of patterns, at the wholesale prices. 
The finest Toilet and Nursery Sponges, at half the perfumers’ 
rices. A. DAVIS being an eatensive importer of Sponges and 
sristles, ens so him to offe r the tollowing articles at forty per 
cent. under any House in England. Families in ‘Town and 
Country supplied, carriage free, at Wholesale Prices, with every 
kind of Brushes for Horses and Carriages; also Sponges, (ha- 
mois, Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
of the Stables. All kinds of Brushes, Brooms, lurnery. Cooper 
age, Rope and Wool Door Mats, Soap, Black Lead, Scouring 
Paper, Sieves, for Househoid use, at Wholesale Prices. Families 


















in Town and Country can have a List of his Prices by a post-paid 
application.—33, Strand. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 











































I. AN EDITION IN ROYAL 8vo. | II. AN EDITION IN SMALL 8vo. 
caee would prove 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts, Four Shillings each. To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, Four Shillings each, pete 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED: THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED: sea 
WAVERLEY. WAVERLEY. wile of th 
SS GUY MANNERING. a0. 
Tas ADEOQUaST. | THE ANTIQUARY. ea 
ROB ROY will appear on Ist July. 
OLD MORTALITY on Ist August : ROB ROY will appear on Ist July. 
Forming Vol. I. with a Fac-simile and a Frontispiece designed in OLD MORTALITY on Ist August. 









Harvey’s best style, cloth lettered, price 1/. 













SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY at 


and is daily p 

oa . . . . vy? . . ae 
Was published on 1st May, complete in one volume royal octavo, with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac-simile, cloth lettered, 
price OnE Pownp. 










“This volume contains a more complete collection of Stk Waiter Scott's Portry than has ever before appeared. In addition to the great Metricd 
Romances, and the Miscellaneous Pieces given in the later Editions, it includes, for the first time, the Songs and Fragments scattered over his Novets, al 
various Specimens, both Serious and Comic, which were originally printed in the Memoirs oF HIS LiFEe.”"—Editor'’s Preface. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, sigarbein 


aren of those 
All in royal octayo, double columns, uniform with the WAVERLEY NOVELS and POETRY, In same size. ole wh 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED, must therefor 


















LIFE OF DRYDEN, Qs. 6d. LIFE OF SWIFT, 2s. Gd. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Parts I. & II. 4s. each. WHICH HE } 
COPIED IN " 
gquestionably 
indebted. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. waive ren 
TEL, WI 
PART I. 2s. 6d. PART II. 2s. 6d. Purwace 
CONFERS + CONTENTS : w aca 
v 0 the 
Memorr or SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Menom or HENRY MACKENZIE. ie 
HENRY FIELDING. CHARLOTTE SMITH —— 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. : 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND. SIR RALPH SADLER. ee 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. JOHN LEYDEN, M.D. oom 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. ANNA SEWARD. A. 
LAURENCE STERNE. DANIEL DEFOE. —y, 
ee CHARLES DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
om aaa ; JOHN LORD SOMERVILLE. Mr. L. A. L 
MRS. RADCLIFFE. KING GEORGE III. RB 
CHARLES JOHNSTONE. LORD BYRON. he 
ROBERT BAGE. DUKE OF YORK. —. 
PAUL'S LETTERS (Battie or WaTERtoo), ' BORDER ANTIQUITIES, will appear 0” 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA, a - MALACHI MALAGROWTHER, } Ist August. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (completing the work), a LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Parr L,, also on Ist August. 









EDINBURGH: ROBERT CADELL; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON. 




















London ; Jamas Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the A’ i rth, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by a 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for ScoTLaND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Ediuburehs rT. Catapuell cere me i aie ~ Ay ones 





